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make records only for the Victor 


The world’s greatest artists 


make records only for the 
world’s greatest musical instruments— 


Victor and Victor-Victrola 


As the world’s greatest opera stars make records only for/the 
Victor, it is self-evident the Victor is the only instrument that does full 
justice to their magnificent voices. ; 

And as the Victor reproduces the actual living’ voices of these 
famous artists in all their power, sweetness and purity, it is again self- 
evident the Victor is the one instrument to provide youot only the 
gems of opera but the best music and entertainment ofevery kind. 

Whether you want grand opera or the/ latest ‘song “hits”, or 
vaudeville, or minstrel show, or sacred mySic, or band selections— 
whatever you want—you get it at its best 6nly on the Victor. 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor deafer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you ‘wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. é 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Vietors $10 to $100. 

Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to’get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Needles, 6'cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Canadian, Distributors a? 
¥ 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 
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NUMBER 5 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ATIONAL politics, as we take 
it, is at once a duty, a di- 
version, a sport, and a nui- 
sance. 
There is justification of a 
Presidential election every four years in 
the educational value of such an experience. 
We hear important principles and policies 
discussed, and we come in contact with 
the real leaders of the people. We take 
a measure of the way we are going. 

But, along with this serious and im- 
portant work, we mingle a lot of trivial 
and dissipating gossip and_ speculation. 
We ask whether Mr. Roosevelt empha- 
sized tweedledum or tweedledee, and 
whether Governor Wilson was really aus- 
tere or only direct in his conversation 
with his friends of the gentle military 
titles. Thus in social diversion do we 
waste our time and magnify trifles every 
four years. 

As a sport every campaign brings its 
excitement. We argue and lay wagers; 
we enjoy the combat; we applaud the 
belligerent orators. And this sporting 
quality of a vigorous campaign is health- 
ful exercise and worth while. 

But we make our politics at such a 


time also a nuisance. We hesitate in 
business; we become timid in forming 
commercial or financial opinions and in 
making plans; if trade be dull, we blame 
the politicians, and saying a thousand 
times that politics hinders us makes the 
saying true. Of course, too, there is a 
direct bearing’on trade of possible changes 
in policies. 

But has it occurred to you that the 
shrewd and unexcited man may find an 
advantage in this very situation? When 
everybody else has a tendency to hesitate, 
that is the very time when a shrewd man 
may profit by renewed diligence. The 
degree of disturbance is always exagger- 
ated. You may measure the truth 
by a frank examination of your own 
affairs. 

The wise use of a Presidential campaign 
is seriously to study the men and subjects 
that it brings forward, to form clear 
judgments and to make your influence 
felt as earnestly as you can; then to enter 
into and enjoy the contest, but to omit 
the silly details; and all the while to go 
about your work with at least as much 
zeal and confidence as if all your neighbors 
and competitors were doing their best. 


Copyright, 1912, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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MR. CARNEGIE: ‘“ THERE IS NO COMPETITION.” ‘‘ STEEL NEEDS NO TARIFF.” 
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MR. ROOSEVELT? 


N NOVEMBER 8, 1904, the night 
. () of his election to the Presidency, 


Mr. Roosevelt said: 


On the 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and a half years, and this three 
and a half years constitute my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the president to 
two terms regards the substance and not the 
form, and under no circumstances will | be a 
candidate for or accept another nomination. 


There was no necessity for his making 
this statement except his own feeling that 
such a clear understanding with the people 
would enable him the better to do the 
duties of the great office. It was in the 
nature of a contract which meant this: 

“I wish to make sure that no act of mine 
shall be done with reference to my own 
political fortunes or shall seem so to be 
done; and, to remove all temptation and 
to prevent misunderstanding, | now de- 
clare that | will not seek to be nor consent 
to be President again.” That was the 
meaning of it. It was a good impulse 
that prompted this declaration and it 
was made with sincerity and wisdom. 

Three years later, on December 11, 


1907, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


I have not changed and shall not change 
that decision thus announced. 


Nor has he said at any time since 
that he has changed his decision. But 
there has lately arisen such a clamor 
for his nomination that it is confidently 
expected, apparently by an _ increasing 
number of men, that if he be nominated 
he will not refuse. These friends say that 
he ought not and cannot refuse. Read, 
for example, the explanation in this 
magazine by ex-Governor Fort of New 
Jersey of his reasons why Mr. Roosevelt 
ought to change his decision. That is 
typical of many such explanations and 
“demands” —a personal argument and 


little more. 


II 


What does this clamor for Mr. Roose- 
velt mean to the Republican party? It 
means a confession that Mr. Taft has failed 
as a party leader, that the division in the 


party has not been healed but has become 
wider, and that there is a practical cer- 
tainty of defeat if he be renominated. 
All this may be true. But the call for 
Mr. Roosevelt means also a confession 
that there is no other Republican who 
can win the election. It means a con- 
fession of an amazing paucity of men in the 
party who can command the party’s 
confidence. It means Mr. Roosevelt or 
defeat, or — both. 

If it be granted that only one man can 
save the party, the party ought to be 
defeated. Any party that reaches such 
a predicament ought to be defeated; for 
it thereby confesses that it has ceased to 
be a party held together by principles or 
large policies, but has degenerated into 
the personal following of an individual. 
There is a sad confession, therefore, in 
this clamor — a confession that may turn 
out to be the forerunner and partial cause 
of defeat. 

And what does this call for Mr. Roose- 
velt mean to him? It means that those 
who make it confess that the party is in 
so bad a plight that only his personal 
popularity can save it, that it has been 
done to death by the leader of his own 
choosing whom he is now asked to oppose, 
that an honored precedent and a solemn 
personal resolution must be set aside to 
save the personal political fortunes of 
party leaders. For who dares say that 
any great principle is at stake? As be- 
tween possible Republican nominees, it 
is a struggle chiefly of personalities.. What 
large policy separates Mr. Taft from Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Cummins? Perhaps a 
shade of difference in protection, or a 
shade of difference about treaties of 
arbitration. For the rest, the differences, 
great as they are, are merely personal. 
This, then, is the low level of a personal 
political struggle, not of a statesmanlike 
contest. And Mr. Roosevelt is asked to 
enter this personal struggle. 


II] 


It is worth recalling that the mood and 
thought of the people are not the same as 
they were in 1904, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was last a candidate. The House is 
Democratic and the Senate, too, may 
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become so. 
irreconcilable. 


The Republican factions are 
Campaign contributions 
must be made public. Party ties are 
looser than ever before. Mr. Bryan’s 
shadow has passed from the Democratic 
horizon. The old Senate oligarchy has 
been overthrown. Most of the old bosses 
are gone. The people are trying new 
devices to use their power themselves. 
Most of all, the long-suppressed demand 
for tariff-reduction has been heard; and 
this most important subject is even yet 
outside the wide range of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
didactic activities. He will now hardly 
be likely to get credit for discovering 
its importance or to profit by the strong 
tide in favor of its reform. However 
spirited his manner, he must ride in the 
rear during this charge. Big Business has 
bought copies of the ten commandments 
and has heard them expounded from the 
Supreme Court. The year 1912 is not 
the same as the year 1904. 


IV 


Let us assume that he will be nominated, 
without his active seeking and that he 
will accept after a bitter personal struggle 
and against precedent and against his own 
patriotic resolution — what then? Acam- 
paign in the forced false note of hero- 
worship; the resentment by independent 
men both of the vanity and of the servility 
implied in the confession that a party’s 
fate lies in the hands of one man; then, 
in all probability, defeat — not an_ heroic 
defeat but only a hero’s defeat. That 
would be repeating Democratic history 
under Mr. Bryan’s leadership. 

Or suppose Mr. Roosevelt should be 
elected? Then it would be a personal 
triumph rather than a party victory; and 
his third administration would be a con- 
tinuation of the personal struggle whereby 
it was won—a bitter administration, 
however brilliant. 


V 


Now, by contrast, consider this ending 
of the present noise: Mr. Roosevelt, after 
his exceedingly successful and distin- 


guished career as President when for seven 
years he gave a healthful stimulus to our 
whole political life and lifted it to a new 


level, now decisively withdrawn from 
all partisan struggles; assuring his too- 
zealous friends that no party-crisis war- 
rants the breaking of his honorable resolve; 
remaining apart from the personal turmoil 
that his own energy brought when he 
shook the stagnant calm of public life into 
wholesome struggle and set a new standard 
of activity — it was a great task that he did 
just when it needed doing, a new impulse 
that he gave when politics had sunk to a 
sodden level; but that task is done, that 
day is gone, new personalities are come, 
new duties, needs of other qualities — 
think of Mr. Roosevelt with this great 
achievement to his credit, giving his days 
henceforth to friendly aid of the forces 
that he set going. No amount of further 
political activity can bring him the position 
of influence and of dignity that is now 
within his reach, nor the profound respect 
of the great body of silent citizens, which 
he can keep and strengthen by dismissing 
his followers who have caught his manner 
without catching his nobler spirit or his 
larger vision. 

But, if he should mistake the voice of a 
bewildered and desperate faction for the 
voice of the nation, he would follow a 
dying sound. For, in our democracy at 
least, no man can long remain a hero who 
permits the noise of hero-worship to echo 
in the chambers either of his vanity or of 
his patriotism. Defeated or elected, he 
would not be the natural greater Roose- 
velt but a revival of himself, in danger 
always of a comic repetition of deeds that 
no more need doing. 


VI 


The natural nominees of the two parties 
—the bosses and Big Business keeping 
their hands off and allowing the people 
to name the men that most naturally 
now represent the masses — would be 
President Taft and Governor Wilson. 
One represents the bewildered inefficiency 
of one party, and the other the best as- 
pirations of the other party in its hope of 
rejuvenation. 

The call for Mr. Roosevelt must be 
classed not a normal and calm but excited 
and mistaken act of desperation, an unfair 
temptation to him, a violence to an 
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honored national tradition and to a 
patriotic resolution of his own, and a 
humiliating and ominous confession of 
impending defeat. 


A PLEA FOR FAIR JUDGMENT 


S THE national conventions come 

A near and political activity becomes 

fierce, it isa good time to make sure 

that we do not form political judgments of 

which we shall be ashamed later. It is a 

good time to make sure that we judge 
public men fairly. 

For instance, President Taft. While he 
has not been a tactful or inspiring political 
leader, he has been by far a better Presi- 
dent than most men who have held the 
great office. Now when his mistakes and 
misfortunes are emphasized by his critics, 
let us remember in fairness that he has 
kept his patriotic course true. He has 
made judicial appointments with care and 
in good conscience. He has enforced the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. He has done all 
that he could to further such excellent 
plans as the postal savings banks and a 
parcels post. He has made economies in 
the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. He has had instructive inquiries 
made into tariff-schedules and into rail- 
way finance and values. He has had a 
clean and patriotic administration. If it 
has not been invigorating and inspiring, 
it has been safe and of high aim. He is 
not the kind of man by temperament for 
leadership; but among clean, common- 
place presidents, he will take high rank; 
and most presidents have been merely 
clean and commonplace. Our political 
system generally puts such men in the office 
in quiet times. 

For another example, Mr. Roosevelt. 
Heaven knows he is energetic enough even 
in the calmest weather. It is a dull day 
when by word or deed he does not give 
the newspapers an acceptable item; and 
in a time of political excitement, he is a 
centre of whirlwinds. But, suppose if 
you can that he wished to be forgotten, 
how could he accomplish it? It is not 
probable that reporters really annoy him; 
but how could he avoid them if they did 
annoy hime? A man of another tempera- 
ment might be an ex-President in quiet, 


but hardly he. Yet does any man, in his 
calm judgment, imagine that Mr. Roose- 
velt, with all his energy and all his some- 
what tiresome self-consciousness, is such 
a man as a large part of the press now 
picture himP It is a good time to recall 
the real Mr. Roosevelt and to refuse to 
accept the current caricature. 

Or Governor Wilson. He has made New 
Jersey a respectable commonwealth. He 
has set forth the Democratic philosophy 
of government and of life with a force and 
clearness new to this generation; and he 
has lifted his party to a much higher plane 
of thought and purpose and economic 
character than it has held for a very long 
time. If he changed his convictions about 
such machinery as the referendum, and if 
he wrote an inquiry about his eligibility 
to an academic pension, if he suffered an 
amusing and inconsequential flood of Wat- 
tersonian words (what a comedy Kentucky 
sometimes gives the country!), are these 
base acts in an honorable man’s career? 
The disproportionate publicity given to 
such things as these may indicate the prob- 
ability of Governor Wilson’s nomination. 

Again, Senator La Follette has for a 
long part of his career thriven on abuse and 
ridicule. But misrepresentation has not 
checked the development of his career. 
It may possibly have confirmed him in 
some of his more advanced (or “radical” 
if you prefer) ideas, for his is the fight- 
ing temperament. But many men who 
harshly criticize him now do more harm 
to themselves than to him. 

For the point of these paragraphs is 
not so much a defense of the men who 
are in the field for the Presidential nomina- 
tion as a defense of ourselves against the 
low and cheap vice of misrepresentation 
and misjudgment. An unjust judgment of 
any man in public life may be an injury to 
that man; but the easy habit of forming 
unjust judgments is sure to be an injury 
to right public opinion; and this is a more 
serious matter. For precisely in propor- 
tion to the prevalence of unjust judgments 
does public opinion become untrustworthy. 
Before you form or accept or repeat cheap 
partisan judgments of eminent men, think 
of the kind of critics that easily excel in 
such unworthy exercise, and desist. Any 
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common stump politician can outdo you 
in passing snap judgments on men whose 
character and labors are among the chief 
assets of the country. For the foregoing 
men (and the list might easily be extended) 
are men that any country might be proud 
of. 


A CORPORATION’S EMPLOYEES 
A STOCKHOLDER of the United 


States Steel Corporation, Mr. 

Cabot, of Boston, has caused an 
investigation to be made into the working 
conditions of the employees of the cor- 
poration. This is a friendly investigation 
of precisely the sort that ought to be made 
when there is any suspected reason for 
such information. And the supposition 
is that it will lead to a correction of some 
of the worst conditions to be found in the 
whole working world. 

In the Pittsburg survey made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, it was shown that 
the 8-hour day in the steel-working trades 
has practically disappeared; that most of 
the employees engaged in processes of mak- 
ing steel work 12 hours; that many work 
seven days in the week, either without a full 
day of rest, or with a free Sunday one week 
and 24 hours of continuous duty the next. 


Speeding-up methods have augmented pro- 
duction in every department. Even where 
no new processes or machines have been in- 
troduced, the output has increased and in many 
cases is double what it was fifteen years ago. 

: These physical conditions, coupled 
with the prolonged tension, result at many 
points in the working life of the mills, in human 
overstrain. 


This investigation was made in 1908. 
The United States Bureau of Labor has 
made a report of conditions in 1910: 


Working hours were reported for 90,564; 
of this number 44,993 had a working week of 
72 hours or over, which is, in effect, at least 
a 12-hour day for six days a week. Approxi- 
mately one third of all the employees had a 
regular working week of more than 72 hours, 
which practically means some work on Sunday. 
Over 22,000 had a working week of 84 or more 
hours, which means at least 12 hours every 
day in the week, including Sunday. Approxi- 


mately three fourths of all the employees had 
a working week of over 60 hours; 11 per cent. 
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of all the employees had a working week of 
just 60 hours; while only 16 per cent. had a 
working week of less than 60 hours. 


Since these figures were compiled the 
United States Steel Corporation and many 
of the independent companies have 
adopted a plan for giving one day of rest 
in seven even to those employees engaged 
in processes necessarily continuous. 

There is, however, no evidence that any 
move has been made to eliminate the 12- 
hour day. But it is only by abolishing 
such a working schedule that the steel 
companies can free themselves from the 
charge of maintaining conditions out of 
harmony with Americar standards. In 
most other industries a shorter work-day 
has come to be the standard. Indeed, 
it was as long ago as the administration of 
President Van Buren that 10 hours was 
established as the working day in Govern- 
ment service, and in 1869 Congress passed 
an 8-hour law for Government work. 

The steel industry cannot be operated on 
a 10-hour basis, because the processes are 
continuous. The mills must be operated 24 
hours in the day, and that means that 
either two shifts of men, each working 12 
hours, or three shifts of men and an 8- 
hour day. 

The paper industry also is continuous, 
but the largest paper mills in the United 
States are operated by three shifts of men, 
each working 8 hours, and, although there 
are some paper mills still operating on the 
12-hour schedule with the two shifts, 
the 8-hour mills seem to be able to com- 
pete with them successfully. The smel- 
ters of the Rocky Mountain Ore Districts 
have to be operated continuously also, 
and these, too, have adopted three shifts 
and an 8-hour day. 

Was Judge Gray not mistaken, then, 
when he said, as he was lately reported 
to say, that “the treatment accorded by 
our Corporation to its employees com- 
pares favorably with that of any line of 
industry in this country or any other 
country at the present time, or any period 
in the history of the world?” 

The Bureau of Labor’s report gives these 
facts about the wages of these workers: 
“Of the total of 90,599 employees 
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44,913 receive less than 18 cents per hour. 
Those earning 18 and under 25 cents per 
hour number 22,975, while 22,711, earned 
25 cents and over. A few very highly 
skilled employees received $1.25 per hour, 
and those receiving 50 cents and over per 
hour number 3,915. 

Eighteen cents an hour means $2.16 
for a 12-hour day. Practically 50 per 
cent. of the employees earn less than 
$2.16 a day. More than 21 per cent. 
earn $1.92 a day. And steel works and 
rolling mills in Pennsylvania were in oper- 
ation, in 1910, an average of 286 days, 
according to the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics. That would pro- 
vide an income in 1910 of less than $617 
for 50 per cent. of the workers, and less 
than $549 for 21 per cent., less than a 
family can get the necessities of life for. 

And in this whole industry unionism 
has been eliminated. No part of these 
300,000 workmen are organized. 

Now this is not an industry of doubtful 
financial success. It is the very industry, 
too, in which the system of selling stock 
to employees on favorable terms has been 
held up as a proof that they are well 
treated. But, until further facts come 
out or some change is made, this great 
corporation will rest under the conviction 
by public opinion of profiting by ill-paid 
labor done under inhuman conditions. 


I] 


The good point is that a stockholder 
has caused an investigation to be made for 
the information of his fellow-stockholders. 
They have direct responsibilities in the 
matter, and they alone can put the man- 
agement of the corporation on effective 
trial before public opinion. Query: Are 
you a stockholder in any corporation that 
may be treating its working force in- 
considerately? If you are, is it not your 
personal concern to find out the truth and 
to correct the evil if there be evil? 

When any considerable number of 
holders of stock in corporations bring this 
responsibility home to themselves, we 
shall be getting at the root of the matter 
in a proper and fundamental way. And 
if you draw dividends, haven’t you such 
a responsibility? 


CREDIT FOR THE POOR MAN 


IME and again the WorLD’s WorkK 

has directed attention to the 

system of credit-banks that has 
overrun Europe — organizations whereby 
farmers and other men of small resources 
and credit so codperate as to secure loans 
for productive uses at low interest. It 
is a system, in other words, whereby the 
poor man can establish and profit by a 
credit and build up his business and lift 
himself into a higher economic class. It is 
perhaps the best economic and truly 
educational invention of the last century. 
In Germany alone more than a billion 
and a half dollars were so lent last year 
at about 5 per cent. interest — lent 
safely to poor men who otherwise could 
not have commanded loans at all. 

Now Mr. David Lubin of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, whose 
society has published and distributed 
many explanations of this system of 
credit-banks, is coming to the United 
States to hold meetings to induce our 
business men and farmers to adopt it. 
It would be hard to find in the whole range 
of human experience a more useful help 
to the tillers of the soil in the United States. 


THE RECALL OF JUDGES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HE people of California were boss- 
ridden for fifty years. Political 
advancement lay through the favor 

of the officials of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and through no other channel. 
Even judges — judges of the Supreme 
Court, as well as judges of the county 
courts — came to the bench only by way of 
this railroad favor. Perhaps this control 
of the courts was the most exasperating 
thing in all the long history of political 
misrule. 

A year ago, California swept the rail- 
road machine into the scrap-heap and 
elected a progressive Governor and legis- 
lature. One of the first acts in their 
comprehensive programme of reform was 
to submit to the people constitutional 
amendments providing for direct legisla- 
tion, for the recall as well as for the 
initiative and the referendum — the recall 
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even of judges. President Taft declared 
himself against so “radical” an “attack” 
upon the independence of judges. Con- 
servative opinion throughout the country 
expressed alarm lest judges might be 
recalled by the hasty action of the people 
when the people were moved by deep 
resentments. The amendments were 
adopted by a vote of four to one. 

California may be fairly taken as an 
extreme example of such resentments as 
the conservatives fear. When the recall 
was adopted, men sat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, of whom it was known 
beyond a doubt that they owed their 
position to the friendship of the railroad, 
and of whose actions on the bench the 
railroad had no reason to complain. If 
deep resentments were to sway the public 
mind, here was the occasion. But no 
responsible person in California has yet 
suggested that any judge be recalled 
The power is in the people’s hands, but 
they seem conservative in using it against 
the courts. They no doubt regard it as 
a gun behind the door, 


GERMANY’S POLITICAL CRISIS 


HE most surprising and important 

fact in contemporary European 

history is the strength of the 
Socialists in the present German parlia 
ment —the Reichstag. At the dissolu 
tion of the last session, they mustered 
53; this year’s elections give them 110 
members and make theirs the largest 
individual group in Germany’s imperial 
legislature. 

The significance of this fact is enhanced 
by several circumstances: Under the pres- 
ent suffrage laws of Germany, Socialists 
vote under a tremendous handicap. The 
empire was divided into parliamentary 
districts in 1871, and that division is still 
in force, though since 1871 the population 
of the cities and industrial districts has 
increased out of all proportion to that of 
the agricultural districts. The strength 
of the Socialist vote is in the cities, and 
under a fair apportionment they would 
be entitled to many more seats. In the 


last Reichstag, 2,150,000 Conservative 
voters were represented by 112 members, 
while 3,260,000 Socialist voters had only 


43 members. That is, it took only 2,000 
votes to return a Conservative member, 
but 7,600 votes were required to elect a 
Socialist. East Prussia contains 400,000 
voters and has 17 seats in Parliament; 
Berlin, 500,000 voters and only 6 seats. 
That is, in the agricultural country, every 
23,500 electors has a Reichstag member; 
in the industrial city, every 83,000. The 
city man’s vote counts for less than one 
third as much as the agriculturist’s. 

In Germany, elections go by majorities, 
not by pluralities as with us, and when 
no candidate shows a majority, a sec- 
ond ballot is necessary. In this case the 
Socialists were stronger at the second bal- 
loting than at the first. In the reballot- 
ing, they made far greater gains than they 
had hoped for; that is to say, in a sur- 
prising number of districts, Progressives 
and Liberals combined upon the Socialist 
candidate. A curious result was reached 
in the “Kaiser division” of Berlin. In 
the first election, the Socialists captured 
every election district in Berlin, except 
the one in which the Emperor’s city palace 
is located and in which his Ministers live. 
Here the Socialists led, but on the second 
ballot, the Ministers and the Govern- 
ment’s civil employees, headed by the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg himself, went to the polls and 
voted, not for their own candidate, a 
Conservative, but for the Radical can- 
didate, securing his election by a majority 
of 7 over the hated “ Red.” 

A circumstance which must have been 
particularly humiliating to the Emperor 
was the election of a Socialist in his own 
district at Potsdam, the chief imperial 
residence and the chief garrison town. To 
make that matter worse, if possible, 
Dr. Liebknecht, who will have the 
Kaiser for one of his constituents, had just 
been released from prison, where he had 
served a sentence of eighteen months for 
activity in the anti-militarist propaganda. 
Nothing could more emphatically declare 
the difference between the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment and his people. 


II 
The final results appear to be: Social- 


ists, 110; Radicals, 42; Liberals, 46; other 
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progressives, 7; total “Left,” 205; Cler- 
icals (Roman Catholics), 93; Particu- 
larists, 29; Conservatives and allies, 60; 
total “Right,” 192; Independent, 1. 

It is clear that the chancellor, Dr. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, cannot carry on the 
government through the old “bloc” — 
the combination of Conservatives and 
Catholics — by means of which he has 
heretofore secured majorities for his meas- 
ures. The balance of power is in the 
hands of the National Liberals, whose 
chief is Ernst Bassermann. With Liberal 
assistance, the Government ought to be 
able to get its army and navy bills through 
— but that assistance will cost something. 
The session will be a stormy one. It 
may bea short one. It can hardly be so 
short but that the vital questions of 
redistricting the empire and bringing the 
Ministry under control of the Reichstag 
— that is, the creation of a constitutional 
Germany — will be raised. 

The Kaiser is an able and _ brilliant 
man with a _ record of daring and 
effective deeds. He has a dominating 
sense of the value of dramatic action. 
The moment is opportune for a coup. 
It might take the form of a dissolution of 
this legislature, the raising of the anti- 
English or some other patriotic cry, and 
a new appeal to the people. The Reac- 
tionaries advise and expect some such 
course as that. What a pity it is that 
the Emperor, with all his ability and 
brilliancy, is not sufficiently alive to 
the movement of the age to throw off 
the trammelling superstitution of “divine 
right,”’ break the shackles of bureaucracy, 
and put himself at the head of the popular 
awakening which has suddenly made 
Germany, despite its Medizval govern- 
ment, one of the most progressive and 
prosperous of modern nations, and which 
might make it, under democratic rule, 
led by an Emperor as sympathetic with 
the aspirations of the people as he is bold, 
energetic, imaginative, and magnetic — 
the most enviable of all! 

The “Socialist” vote of Germany does 
not denote belief in the doctrines of 
Socialism; it represents actually dissatis- 
faction with the present Government. 
What a chance for a great ruler! 


IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE 


HE interest with which the fate of 

the General Arbitration Treaties 

is awaited ought not to be al- 
lowed to divert public attention from 
another, and a much more immediately 
practical concern of the friends of inter- 
national peace — namely, the fate of the 
treaties negotiated last year between the 
United States and Honduras and the 
United States and Nicaragua, now await- 
ing confirmation by the Senate. 

These conventions aim to establish 
conditions under which two Central Ameri- 
can countries can hope to advance to a 
state of settled peace and civilization. 
They provide for loans to be made them 
by private bankers of the United States, 
sufficient to cover all .their outstanding 
obligations, the interest on these loans 
to be guaranteed out of the customs 
receipts of the two countries, the custom- 
houses to be administered under the 
general oversight and the protection of 
the United States. 

The arrangement is on the general line 
of that made seven years ago with Santo 
Domingo, which has brought about the 
happiest and most gratifying results. 
The Dominican Republic was in desperate 
straits in 1904; European Powers were 
on the point of descending on the island 
for long-delayed arrears of interest on 
the country’s gigantic debt. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine was menaced. The United 
States undertook an adjustment of the 
Dominican debt and assumed the ad- 
ministration of the custom-houses. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, in a speech 
delivered before the New York State Bar 
Association the other day, thus described 
the results: 


The creditors now punctually receive their 
interest, and there is at present turned over to 
the Dominican Government for the purposes 
of defraying its current expenses an amount 
far in excess of what the total revenues of the 
Republic had previously been. Since the 
American management of the customs has 
existed it has been found possible to reduce 
the import tarrff by approximately one half, 
notwithstanding which the import duties 
have increased from one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars in 1904 to over three million 
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a list of many thousand names in order 


three hundred thousand in 1911, while the 
total foreign trade of the Republic has grown 
from about six millions to over seventeen 
millions of dollars in the same period, and the 
annual harvest of revolutions is no longer 
gathered and military expenses which formerly 
depleted the treasury have been reduced to a 
minimum. 


What has been done in the Dominican 
Republic can be done in Guatemala and 
Honduras, that cock-pit of Central Amer- 
ica. Left to themselves, these coun- 
tries will never be able to extricate them- 
selves from the mesh of national 
bankruptcy and the confirmed habit 
of constant civil strife. They have in- 
vited the aid of their great neighbor to the 
extent of extending a powerful arm over 
their custom-houses — the explanation of 
all revolutions, the key to all peace, 
prosperity, and progress. To extend that 
help would cost us nothing — it would, 
on the contrary, relieve us of the expense 
and worry of watching constant revolu- 
tions — and would very greatly promote 
civilization in this hemisphere. 


THE PROPER PUBLICATION OF 
PENSIONERS 


T IS inconceivable upon what patriotic 
| ground any Congressman or Senator 

can vote against Senator Bryan’s 
bill directing the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions to publish in his next annual report 
the names and residences of every pensioner 
on the rolls, together with his term of 
military service and the act of Congress 
under which he draws his pension. The 
publication of the roster will go a long 
way toward cleaning it up — toward 
expunging from it the names of frauds 
and scoundrels who never wore the uni- 
form or who dishonored it by desertion, 
of undeserving relatives and fake wid- 
ows. 

Senator Bryan’s bill looks in the right 
direction. Yet it is not as effective a 
measure as it might be made by amend- 
ment. It contemplates the publication 
of the roll by states. Now there are 
85,000 pensioners in Pennsylvania; 85,- 
ooo in Ohio; 75,000 in New York; 


60,000 in Illinois; 55,000 in Indiana, and 
so forth. Nobody is going to hunt over 


to find a few which he knows. The names 
should be grouped under their post office 
addresses; for only so can the attention 
of communities be secured; on any other 
arrangement the publication is hardly 
worth while. Let the roster be made 
public in such a way that citizens every- 
where may have a chance to learn who 
in their own neighborhoods are drawing 
Government money. Citizens are entitled 
to that knowledge. Pensioners are en- 
titled to have their neighbors know of the 
honor and distinction they enjoy. There 
is nothing disgraceful in being a pensioner. 
The list is always referred to as a roll of 
honor — and it would be one, if it could 
be cleansed by the erasure of the names of 
those who have won places on it by fraud 
and retain them, thanks to the secrecy 
with which the Government surrounds 
pension matters. 

If Senator Bryan is in earnest, he will 
amend his bill. There ought to be enough 
honest men in Congress to pass it in a 
really effective form. 


IS BUSINESS GOING AHEAD? 
His in the new year, more cheer- 


ful signs appeared in many branches 

of trade. In the steel trade partic- 
ularly orders came in at a tremendous rate, 
but of course at prices far below the prices 
to which the steel people have been accus- 
tomed in recent years. In other words, 
while the volume of new business booked 
was very satisfactory, and the prospects 
were therefore cheerful from the stand- 
point of labor, the business was taken on 
a basis that does not promise by any means 
a bumper year in the profits of the steel 
manufacturers. 

In a measure, this has been true all along 
the line. The great machinery trade, the 
textile trade, and nearly all the metal 
working trades eased off prices in some 
cases to a point that promises smaller 
dividends to stockholders and occasionally 
smaller wages to the employees. Two or 
three strikes have been fought to a finish, 
and in nearly all trades there is a tendency 
to stiffen against the demands of labor 
in order to keep the relatively small 
margin of profit intact. 
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When it comes down to a final analysis 
it is quite apparent that the tide has not 
yet fully turned. A more or less artificial 
cheerfulness is the correct attitude in Wall 
Street and in the great branches of trade 
that are most closely allied with the Wall 
Street market. But the scattered indus- 
tries of the country are still running on 
rather scanty orders and at reduced prices 
for their products. The attempt to create 
enthusiasm by fictitious activity at the 
great market centres is thoroughly well 
understood, not only by the student of 
finance and trade but by the rank and file 
of merchants and manufacturers them- 
selves. 

While, therefore, superficial appearances 
seem to indicate a possible sudden revival 
of business from the blows which it has 
suffered in the last twelve months, the 
real facts in the case point to continued 
dullness, somewhat curtailed demand, and 
a good deal of lethargy in the manufactur- 
ing branches of commerce. This diag- 
nosis was borne out by the money condi- 
tions in financial centres. Many hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are normally 
occupied in manufacturing and moving 
the products of commerce are lying idle 
in the banks, or seeking employment in 
temporary loans at very low rates of in- 
terest. Thus, the American banks lent 
enormous sums of money in the fall of 1911 
in Europe and were perfectly willing to 
renew these loans in January at almost 
any rate that could be obtained. In New 
York, at the turn of the month, loans were 
made for six months on good security at 
34 per cent.; the markets were full of 
money and this more than any other one 
cause kept the security market going and 
helped to create an appearance of great 
buoyancy and reviving confidence, where- 
as in reality it was a sign of lethargy in 
the real commercial pursuits of the 
country. 

It would appear that 1912 is no excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule of Presidential 
years. Perhaps, however, the situation 
has its cheerful aspects. It may be that a 
year of dullness will do more than anything 
else could do to heal the scars left over from 
the catastrophe of 1907. Every one 
knows that the panic of 1907 did not run 
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its course and that the evils which occa- 
sioned it were only partly remedied by the 
collapse and by the relatively short period 
that followed that collapse up to date. 
Another year of uncertainty, hesitation, 
and doubt, while it may be painful as it 
goes, may be a most salutary and bene- 
ficent dispensation of providence. 

At any rate, it will give us time to digest 
the Aldrich banking and currency reform, 
the great Trust question, possibly the 
tariff question, and the growing uneasiness 
of the people in a political and commercial 
sense. If business were running at full 
speed, any one of these problems might 
cause a great commercial catastrophe; 
but if we are moving forward slowly and 
in an orderly progression all of them may 
be adjusted without great danger or great 
loss. 


ABOUT “PEOPLEIZING” INDUSTRY 


HE holding of corporation-stock 
by the employees of corporations 
is an excellent plan for many 

reasons, and, under wise management, 
brings good results of many kinds. But 
there is no warrant for the continued re- 
petition of the fallacy that it makes such 
corporations “national institutions,’ or 
“puts their management into the hands 
of the people,” or “peopleizes”’ them. 
The truth is — and it is vicious to con- 
ceal it or to smear it over with sentimental 
misrepresentation —that practically all suc- 
cessful corporations are controlled by little 
groups of men, however many small, scat- 
tered stockholders there may be. Even 
when the managing group do not own a 
majority of the stock, they can keep the 
control, particularly if they are successful, 
but often even if they are not successful, 
in their management. When the elections 
of officers and directors in big corporations 
are held, the small stockholders’ votes are 
practically all cast, if cast at all, by proxies 
made out in the names of the officers or 
directors then in charge. Should a small 
stockholder desire a new deal, he would 
encounter great natural difficulties, to say 
nothing of artificial difficulties which could 
be easily put in his way. In the case of 
very large corporations, such as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Steel Corpora- 
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tion, the mere copying of the names and 
addresses of the shareholders would be a 
prohibitory trouble and expense. 

The controlling influence in the large 
corporations is necessarily self-perpetuat- 
ing, and is likely to be the more easily self- 
perpetuating in proportion to the increase 
of the number of stockholders. 

To induce wage-earners to buy stock, 
then, with the idea that they are likely to 
have any influence on the control of a cor- 
poration, or to work up a maudlin false 
notion about the “democracy of industry” 
as represented by big corporations is, when 
stripped of fine phrases, a mere falsehood. 
It belongs with the tender concern for 
widows and orphans which big rogues af- 
fected till it wore out. 

Yet there are most excellent good reasons 
why the employees of any honest and suc- 
cessful corporation should own stock in it; 
and the smaller the corporation, as a rule, 
the better are these reasons. Such an 
arrangement makes a more homogeneous 
and friendly and efficient and considerate 
working family. It brings managers and 
employees closer together in interest and 
in sympathy. And in small corporations, 
small stockholders can have, and often do 
have, much influence on the management, 
even though they lack influential voting 
power. These good reasons make the 
loose talk of our “capitalistic philanthro- 
pists” the more disgusting. 


BAFFLING KINDS OF IGNORANCE 


HERE are certain sorts of ignorance 
against which society seems to 
make little headway, do what it 

will. For instance, the promoters of 
fraudulent investment schemes whom the 
Government convicted last year by their 
use of the mails, swindled people in the 
United States out of 77 millions of dollars. 
Hardly one of these schemes could stand 
even the superficial examination of any 
man of the least experience or good judg- 
ment. They were transparent frauds. 
And these swindlers that were caught and 
convicted are only a small proportion of 
their tribe. The sums of money, there- 
fore, that simple people permit themselves 
to be swindled out of must be enormous — 
big enough to establish and maintain many 
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schools for teaching common sense _ if 
schools could really do such a thing. 

The question that this vast gullibility 
raises, is — what is lacking in our schools, 
our churches, our magazines, our news- 
papers, and all other agencies of instruc- 
tion? They seem to have no effect, in 
this particular way at least, in lifting the 
popular intelligence. Or what is the matter 
with the people? Or has a large part of 
the population always been so simple and 
credulous and we are just now finding this 
fact out? Whatever the truth be, it is a 
sad revelation that in our democracy there 
are persons who by thrift or by inheritance 
have come into the possession of money, 
and are so silly as to invite rogues to take 
it by correspondence — persons enough of 
this sort to enrich these clever circular- 
writers with hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

And the loss of the dollars is not the 
saddest part of it. Heaven knows, that’s 
bad enough. But the credulity which 
this experience shows is worse. This 
fundamental ignorance — in spite of the 
work of schools, of churches, of periodicals, 
and travel and all the rest — such funda- 
mental ignorance explains how it is that 
Doctor Cook gets audiences for his lecture 
about his Polar experiences. It explains 
how it is that there are people willing to 
believe that Lord Bacon rewrote the St. 
James version and gave style to the Bible. 
It explains why any medical or religious ab- 
surdity so easily finds dupes and followers. 

What is the remedy for a lack of common 
sense about money, about health or 
medicine, and about religion? That’s a 
hard question. But it is a very serious 
one. For many—doubtless most — of 
the dupes of quacks and promoters and 
religious impostors and lunatics show 
common sense about most other practical 
affairs of life. If you could discover the 
whole truth, you would probably find 
among your own friends and neighbors 
and kinspeople the victims of some of these 
falsehoods. No grade of life is exempt 
from them. 

The trouble probably strikes deep into 
our family life. The usual American family 
has neglected to train its children in what a 
lawyer would call the sifting of evidence 
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on these subjects. Surely there has been 
a decided neglect of frank instruction 
about health and medicine and the body 
and about the use of money. The almost 
national weakness — certainly the very 
general weakness — of American character 
and intelligence in these respects must 
have some general cause and explanation. 


I] 


This ignorance and credulity shows it- 
self at a time when men of all-round sound- 
ness of judgment have taken a long step 
forward, and when positive knowledge is 
increasing at a rate never before known. 
An inherited set of opinions or a ready- 
made set of theories no longer satisfies any 
intelligent man. The mood of inquiry 
and of experiment has succeeded the mood 
of passive faith; and opinions thus formed 
are not only more satisfying to men who 
hold them, but they are also for that reason 
the more stubbornly held. It is a time, 
too, when deed has succeeded doctrine 
in almost every part of life, a time when 
we measure one another by achievement, 
perhaps as men never did before. For 
these reasons, survivals of such primitive 
qualities of mind and faith seem all the 
more inexplicable. 


THE RAILROADS’ TOLL OF LIFE 


FEW years ago the Southern 
Railway killed its president, Sam- 
uel Spencer. The other day the 

Illinois Central killed its ex-president. 
During the year ending June 30, 1911, 
American railroads killed 356 passengers 
— to say nothing of employees and victims 
on grade crossings. As to the latter, an 
idea of their number may be deduced from 
an investigation made by the National 
Highways Protection Society: It was 
found that during seven months for which 
figures were secured, 68 persons were killed 
and 67 persons seriously injured — in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut alone! The Society estimates 
that in the United States one thousand 
persons were killed and twice that number 
injured last year at grade crossings. In 
England not one was killed or injured at 
any grade crossing, either last year, or 
the year before, or for many years — for 
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the sufficient reason that there are no 
grade crossings in England. 

The fact is, we have had little conscious- 
ness of the value of human life — of the 
economic value of a living man, to say 
nothing of value of other sorts. 


HOW TO PREVENT HUMAN WASTE 


| NSKILLED labor is a poor thing 
— as poor as it is common; it is 
the mother of poverty and of in- 
efficiency; and the extent of it is a fair 
measure of the shortcoming of our whole 
system of training. It is an interesting 
plan, therefore, that the state of Wiscon- 
sin has made looking toward the com- 
pulsory teaching of skill at something. 
The legislature has passed a law requiring 
the industrial training of apprentices and 
minors between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, to be carried on in “continuation” 
schools supported partly by local taxation 
and partly by state-aid from a State Board 
of Industrial Education. In every town 
of 5,000 inhabitants or more, there must 
be, and in every smaller town, there may 
be, a local board of industrial education 
composed of the superintendent of schools, 
and four members appointed by the school 
board, two employers and two skilled 
laborers. Their duty is to “maintain 
industrial, commercial, continuation, and 
evening schools.”’” The towns must, upon 
petition of twenty-five people qualified to 
attend them, establish such schools. 

The course of study “must include Eng- 
lish, citizenship, sanitation, hygiene, and 
the use of safety devices, and such other 
branches as the state superintendent and 
the state board of industrial ‘education 
shall approve.” 

Every employer of minors from fourteen 
and sixteen must allow five hours of the 
48 allowed for labor in one week, for in- 
struction, and this instruction must be 
carried on for at. least six months in the 
year. The employer must allow this reduc- 
tion in working hours without decrease of 
wages. 

Under this law no apprentice under 
eighteen may be indentured for less than 
two years and the total number of hours 
of work may not exceed fifty-five a week. 
At least five hours of this time must be 
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allowed by the employer for instruction 
in the local industrial school. Lacking 
such a school, instruction may be given in 
any manner approved by the local or state 
boards of industrial education. More- 
over, the indenture must contain an agree- 
ment on the part of the employer to teach 
the whole trade as it is carried on in the 
shop and must specify the amount of time 
to be spent at each process and each 
machine. 

Employers favor the law, and some 
manufacturers took the trouble to visit 
the legislature to insist on it. When the 
plan shall have been worked out, utterly 
unskilled labor will be unknown in Wis- 
consin. 
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What a tragedy any person’s life may 
become who is not definitely trained to do 
some particular thing whereby a living 
may be got! A large part of the vast 
waste of human material becomes waste 
for the lack of this. It may be a mechanical 
trade, it may be a profession, it may be 
farming or finance or salesmanship, base- 
ball or politics, telegraphing or laundrying 
—a poor trade or a good trade; but a man 
or a woman who does not know how to do 
something that is useful enough to com- 
mand work and pay is, or is likely to be- 
come, a part of the mere floating débris 
of life. This has been a hard lesson for 
us to learn. It has been so easy to live 
by one’s wits in our rich new land that we 
have been slow to realize that the pioneer 
period of our civilization has passed. 

In some of the mechanical trades, more- 
over, the unions so limit the number of 
apprentices that skilled workmen are 
scarce. Society as a whole must take up 
the task of such training; and Wisconsin 
leads the way in this as in many other 
useful things. It is giving “education” 


a new and proper meaning. 


A WORLD-WIDE MENACE TO 
SOCIAL ORDER 


HE increased cost of living, which 
troubles everybody in the United 
States, troubles as well the people 


of most of the other countries of the world. 
It is not a national condition: it is inter- 
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national. England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Russia, India, and Japan are among lands 
from which come complaints as serious as 
those heard here. This rise in prices is a 
phenomenon of tremendous importance. 
It means under-nourishment, enfeebled 
children, shorter lives; it means social and 
industrial changes of far-reaching import, 
and it ought not to be permitted to 
go on without an effort to learn its cause 
or causes and, if possible, do away with 
them. 

A study of the problem, to be worth 
while, must be a study of it in all lands, not 
in one country alone; for it is clear that 
no explanation can be found in a study of 
conditions in a single country. The cir- 
cumstances of life in India, for example, 
are too unlike those in the United States 
to permit the same internal explanation 
to account for parallel and simultaneous 
increases in prices. Only a world-wide, 
international inquiry can hope to expose 
its reason. It is clear, too, that such an 
inquiry should be official, in order to reach 
the sources of information. 

An International Commission to inquire 
into the increased cost of living is the 
proposal of an eminent economist, Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale University. He has 
laid his plan before leading statesmen, 
commercial bodies, and financiers of the 
world, and it has met with the approbation 
of an impressive list of them. In the 
Senate of the United States a bill has been 
introduced authorizing the President to 
take steps to bring such a commission into 
existence; and it is expected to pass. 


II 


A number of committees and commis- 
sions of national or local character have 
already been at work upon the problem, 
with various results, but with this result 
in particular—to show that only wider 
investigation can get at the roots of the 
matter. A score or more of possible ex- 
planations have been advanced, such as 
the increased production of gold; the ex- 
pansion of credit and the increased use of 
the check as a substitute for money; the 
trusts; the increase of the middleman’s 
charges, through modern traveling and 
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advertising; the practice of cold storage; 
the shortening of the hours of labor; the 
adulteration of goods; the improved 
quality of goods; the progressive exhaus- 
tion of natural resources; the increasing 
burden of military armaments. In view 
of these manifold explanations, it is, as 
Professor Fisher says, as absurd for any 
particular locality or state to grapple with 
the problem on the mere basis of its own 
experience as it would be for the villagers 
on the Bay of Fundy to attempt to arrive 
at the cause of their seventy-foot tide by 
exploring the bay. Its causes lie far 
beyond their vision or control. 

The whole world is coming to realize 
that the divergence now going on between 
income and its purchasing power is one of 
the most portentous facts of modern his- 
tory, a fact which, if a remedy be not found 
for it, may easily mean social revolutions 
in many countries. 


A REVOLVING ORATION 
PENSIONS 


N TUESDAY, December 12, 1911, 
() during the debate in the House 

of Representatives on the Sher- 
wood pension bill, the Honorable William 
Sulzer of New York delivered an impres- 
sive argument in favor of this measure 
which would add 75 millions of dollars 
annually to the country’s pension burden 
of 160 millions a year. Without making 
any invidious comparisons, let it be said 
that Mr. Sulzer’s speech was at least as 
informing, as enlightening, as logical, as 
any heard in favor of General Sherwood’s 
bill. Here it is, reprinted in full as a noble 
example of the kind of speech delivered 
in Congress (or, at least, printed in the 
Record) almost every day when a bill to 
increase pensions is up. It is worth 
reading: 


ON 


Mr. Chairman, | shall vote for Gen. Sher- 
wood’s bill. I want to do justice to the soldiers 
who saved the Union. I want to reward them 
while they live. Nobody can ever say that 
during the years I have been a Member of this 
House I ever voted against a just bill in the 
interests of the soldiers and sailors who saved 
the Union. This is a rich country; this is the 
land of liberty; this is the grand Republic; and 
it is all so, to a large extent, on account of what 
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the gallant men who marched from the North 
did in the great struggle for the Union. 

There is no gift in the Republic too great 
for the men who saved the Republic. We 
should be grateful to the brave soldiers who 
fought that great war toa successfulend. I can 
not bring my ideas regarding this bill down to 
the level of mere dollars and cents. I place my 
vote for it on higher ground. I want this bill 
to pass for patriotism — the noblest sentiment 
that animates the soul of man. 

Let me say again what I have often said 
before, that I am now, ever have been, and 
always expect to be the friend of the men whe 
saved our country in the greatest hour of its 
peril. We owe them a debt we can never pay. 
They are entitled to our everlasting gratitude, 
and gratitude is the fairest flower that sheds 
its perfume in the human heart. Let us be 
grateful lest we forget. My sympathy will 
always be with the heroic sailors and soldiers of 
the Union who went to the front in the greatest 
crisis in all our marvelous history. 


Mr. Sulzer is a Democrat; he belongs to 
the party of retrenchment and economy. 
Yet “the old soldier” looms large inthe 
Tenth New York District. On Tuesday, 
January 10, I911, just eleven months 
before his Sherwood pension bill speech, 
Mr. Sulzer made an impressive argument 
in favor of the Sulloway pension bill —a 
measure constructed on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle, but effecting the same 
end of increasing the pension expenditure 
by a number of millions annually. On 
this occasion Mr. Sulzer thoughtfully said: 


Mr. Speaker, let me say again what I have 
often said before, that I am now, ever have 
been, and always expect to be the friend of the 
men who saved our country in the greatest hour 
of its peril. We owe them a debt we can never 
pay. They are entitled to our everlasting grat- 
itude, and gratitude is the fairest flower that 
sheds its perfume in the human heart. Let us 
be grateful lest we forget. My sympathy will 
always be with the heroic men who went to the 
front in the greatest crisis in all our marvelous 
history. 

I want to do justice to the soldiers who 
saved the Union, and I want to reward them 
while they live. Nobody here can ever say, 
and nobody outside of these halls will ever be 
able to say, that during the 16 years I have been 
a Member of this House I ever voted against a 
just bill in the interests of the soldiers and 
sailors who saved the Union. This is a rich 
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country; this is the land of liberty; this is the 
grand Republic; and it is all so, to a large 
extent, on account of what the gallant men 
who marched from the North did in the great 
struggle for the Union. 

There is no gift in the Republic too great 
for the men who saved the Republic. We 
should be grateful to the brave soldiers who 
fought that great war to a successful end. I 
can not bring my ideas in favor of this bill 
down to the level of mere dollars and cents. 
] place my vote on higher ground. | want this 
bill to pass for patriotism — the noblest senti- 
ment that animates the soul of man.’ 


One of the beauties of Mr. Sulzer’s ar- 
gument is that it is applicable to any old 
pension increase bill. There was another 
such measure up at the first session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, and on the last day 
of the session, June 25, 1910, Mr. Sulzer, 
having carefully studied the measure, laid 
before his colleagues the following thought- 
ful argument: 


Mr. Chairman, in the closing hours of this 
session of Congress, let me again say a few words 
for justice to the soldiers and sailors of the 
Union, the bravest men on land or sea that 
ever faced a foe, those heroes who saved the 
Republic during the darkest hour in all our 
history. They need no eulogy. If you seek 
their monument, look around. 

I say there is no gift in the Republic too 
good to give to the men who saved the Republic. 
Gratitude, Mr. Chairman, is the fairest flower 
that sheds its perfume in the human heart. 
Most of those heroes have been gathered to 
their fathers, and those that remain will soon 
cross the Great Divide to join their comrades 
on the eternal camping-ground. This is a rich 
country, this is the land of liberty, this is the 
grand Republic. | cannot bring my ideas of 
justice and gratitude down to the low level of 
mere dollars. I place my views on higher 
grounds. I speak for patriotism, the noblest 
sentiment that animates the soul of man. 


It is a good speech, typical of the best 
Congressional thought on the pension 
question, a model of big-pension logic. 
Every session of Congress deserves to hear 
it at least twice. 


II 


There was another speech delivered the 
other day in Congress which is in strong 
contrast to Mr. Sulzer’s. It was made 
by William Hughes, of New Jersey, in 


announcing that he would vote against 
the Sherwood bill. Mr. Hughes said: 


I know that the effect of my vote in my 
district may be disastrous to me. And yet I 
have conscientiously reached the conclusion 
that $50,000,000 a year is too much to ask the 
country to pay for the privilege of retaining 
me in Congress. 


A CHRISTIAN AND ASIATIC CLASH 


RIPOLI is a Mohammedan state; 
it has been raided by a Christian 
army. Persia, a Mohammedan 

state, is torn between the rivalries of two 
Christian powers. 

There are perhaps a thousand millions 
of people to whom this is the most serious 
fact in their lives. There is a solidarity of 
sentiment among Asiatics no less strong 
than among Christian Caucasians. If we 
dread a yellow peril, they are racially con- 
scious of a white danger. When Japanese 
soldiers won battles against the Russians, 
bonfires were lighted on the plains of India 
and in the mountains of Afghanistan. The 
triumph of one yellow nation over a 
Western foe has been followed by the 
awakening of another yellow nation — 
China. And the funds for the Chinese 
Revolution were raised largely in India, 
Malaysia, and Japan. There is a homo- 
geneity among the peoples of Asia. 

What will followthe Chinese Revolution? 
Can it be ignored for a single moment that 
the modernization of Asia’s biggest nation 
may be the signal for movements of re- 
volution, independence, and republicanism 
throughout that continent? Even now 
the news of what has happened in the 
Celestial Kingdom has crossed the deserts 
and the Himalayas and is eagerly discussed 
in every palace, hut, and tent from the 
Yellow to the Red Sea. 

It is no time for Christian nations to be 
grabbing Mohammedan land. The native 
press of Asia — it should surprise no one 
to know that Asia now has a native press 
— Indian, Malayan, Cingalese, Japanese, 
Arabic — is ablaze with indignation over 
events in Tripoli and Persia. It would be 
most unfortunate if what Islam and Budd- 
hism can regard as a Christian attack 
should solidify the East against the West. 
But it is possible. 
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PAYING FOR THINGS YOU DON’T 
WANT 


BOUT ten years ago a woman 
in Connecticut received a legacy 
of $15,000. She had been poor 
all her life, and she had the 
terror common to people who 

do not handle money lest some one 
get ahead of her and take the $15,000 
away from her. She had a speaking 
acquaintance with the president of the 
savings bank, and she went to him for 
advice. He was the ordinary president 
of an ordinary savings bank in a small 
town. The limit of his knowledge about 
investments was the Connecticut savings 
bank law, and even within the limits 
of this law he was conservative. Acting 
on his advice she invested her fund as 
follows: 


$5,000 New York Central 3} per cent. bonds, 


OS ae ae ears ees orbs cho (Soave sansa eharafotieke 5,350 
3,000 B. & O. 4 percent. of 1948 bonds, cost 3,120 
3,000 C. B. & Q., Nebraska Ext., 4 percent. 

ESO UISTCOS ES 565 ays ,ctouhis- oi sctseses sists J cc. ouas 3,300 
3,000 R. I. General 4 per cent. bonds, cost. 3,150 


The total investment was $14,920 of 
principal and the total income was $535. 
The average rate of income which she 
has been receiving since on her investment 
is about 3.6 per cent. 

When this investment was proposed 
to her she objected to the low rate, and 
said that she wanted to put some of the 
money into a 5 per cent. mortgage. Her 
adviser’s reply was that it was better to 
have high grade standard bonds, first be- 
cause they were absolutely safe and second 
because they could be sold readily at 
any time. This second consideration was 
emphasized very strongly. 

When this woman brought her case to 
the Financial Editor of the World’s Work 
she was told at once that her bonds were 
much too good for her. In the ten year 
period she had not made a single change in 
the investment. The element of market- 
ability, for which she had paid such a high 


- price, had been of absolutely no value 


to her. She had not seen a quotation 
on her bonds for more than five years 
and did not know what they were worth. 

An investment like this, for a person 
of relatively small means living upon 
income, is ridiculous in normal times. 
It is all very well for a savings bank, 
which pays from 3 to 4 per cent. interest 
to its depositors, to buy securities of this 
class and to insist upon marketability; 
but it is silly for a person who is going 
to live on income and who has no in- 
tention whatever of trading in bonds, 
to pay more than 100 for securities which 
yield 4 per cent. or less, a year. 

Of course, this woman’s case is an 
extreme illustration. It happened that 
her investment was made at a time when 
prices of high grade bonds were extraor- 
dinarily high. They have not seen the 
same prices from that time to this, and 
there are many critics who are of the 
opinion that none of the bonds which this 
women bought will ever be quoted at those 
high prices again. Nevertheless, there are 
still a great many thousands of people who 
buy securities that are a great deal too 
high-grade for ordinary investment, and 
who do not realize that in such buying 
they are simply wasting money. 

A business man, putting away money 
which he may want at any moment, or 
accumulating a surplus for some partic- 
ular purpose, can well afford to take the 
low rate of interest in order to get quick 
marketability and large borrowing power 
on his funds. Even in this field, however, 
the wise business man knows perfectly 
well that he can get 43 per cent. just about 
as surely as he can get 33 percent. More- 
over, he studies prices carefully, and he 
declines to buy gilt edge securities at a 
time when the savings banks, trustees, 
and custodians of other people’s money 
are bidding these bonds up to high prices. 








; 
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Bonds of this class are useful, first for 
their marketability and second as a 
means of avoiding responsibility. If a 
man is acting as trustee or is advising 
somebody how to invest his money, he 
naturally recommends the very high grade 
issues. By doing so he evades all re- 
sponsibility. The law makes bonds of 
this class legal investments for trustees 
and savings banks. If, for instance, the 
man who advised this Connecticut woman 
to buy the high grade bonds referred to, 
were now upbraided for his advice on 
account of the drop in prices, he might 
answer truthfully: 

“These are bonds that the law has 
stipulated as being the best corporation 
bonds there are. My advice was backed 
up by the law of my state and many other 
states. If the price has declined and 
loss of income and principal has resulted, 
I should not be blamed. If I had recom- 
mended something that | felt to be good 
and urged my opinion strongly on this 
investment and then loss had resulted | 
should have been responsible; but I am 
not now responsible.” 

It was upon this theory of evading 
responsibility that the old-fashioned bond 
house and banking house was founded. 
There are still, in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston particularly, dozens of bank- 
ing houses that will not take the respon- 
sibility of advising investments in any 
but standard issues of bonds and stocks. 
If losses ensue, the house disclaims re- 
sponsibility except in an indirect way. 

The modern banking house has been 
created and has grown up largely because, 
with the increase in the cost of living, the 
public demanded a larger revenue from 
its investments than the old-fashioned 
bankers could afford. The demand for 
“5 per cent. and safety”’ crowded the old- 
fashioned banking house back into a 
corner. The houses that studied the 
needs of the people and that were willing 
to assume a very much larger responsibility 
than comes with the selling of gilt-edge 
bonds and stocks, are to-day the best 
known and the largest banking houses 
in the United States. Practically the 


clientele of the old fashioned houses con- 
sists to-day of only two classes of individ- 
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uals —old men and women who do not 
know that the times have changed, and 
wealthy people who are content with very 
low yield on their money. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the Connecticut woman who is the illus- 
tration for this story now had $15,000 
to invest. How would a conservative 
modern banking house suggest that she 
use this money? Let us take it for 
granted in the first place that the bank- 
ing house has no fish of its own to fry, 
and has no interest to serve except that 
of its clients. The investment might 
be worked out something like this: 


. ’ INCOME 
$3,000 good, substantial railroad bonds to 


WRIA AE DEP GORE 5.0 one < ses0ccss hdd se $135 
3,000 high grade mortgage at 4} per cent. (or 

PEED. aloraste betcha Sektnac By oie s 2 aulaia ers 135 
5,000 par value seasoned 5 per cent. public 

utility bonds at abot 105. ....<....6.6.4- 250 


4,000 par value, split up between four good 
public utility or industrial 5 per cent. 
investments at about 95................ 200 


MG AIIRCOME yi. iota sae ch civesw see's $720 


The income is at the rate of 4.8 per 
cent. Quite enough of the fund is freely 
marketable for all practical purposes of 
an investor. Safety in the first three 
items requires only ordinary business judg- 
ment. In the last item it requires good 
judgment and an honest banking house. 

In a fund invested in this way, the 
investor gets what he pays for and pays 
for what he gets. He is not buying the 
ability to dump the whole investment 
overboard at a moment’s notice, because 
he does not want such ability and would 
not use it if he had it. He is not paying 
for certain elements in his bonds which 
make them legal for savings banks in 
New York, for he is not a savings bank 
in New York and has no use for this 
privilege. Neither is he paying a high 
price for a chance to make profits, for he 
is investing for income and safety and 
not with the idea of making money out 
of his principal. 

He wants security, a substantial in- 
come, and a reasonable degree of market- 
ability. He gets just those elements. 
Some of his fund could be sold immediate- 
ly —all of it within a reasonable time. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of paying for what you do not want and 
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cannot use is the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds by an individual. If you go 
into the market to buy a $1000 U. S. 
Government 3 per cent. bond, you will 
pay a little more than $1000 for it and you 
will get $30 a year. The bonds are not 
selling at that price simply because they 
are perfectly safe, but because a National 
Bank can use them as security for Govern- 
ment deposits in the bank and for the 
security of its own notes to be issued 
against the bond at $1000 a bond. 

The individual, on the. contrary, is 
not a National Bank. He cannot issue 
notes against the bond he owns. He 
cannot get the Government to deposit 
any of its money with him merely because 
he owns the bond. These two privileges 
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are paid for by everybody who buys the 
bonds, whether he can use the privilege 
or not. Purely as an investment, each 
$1000 2 per cent. bond is worth perhaps 
$750, but no more. The investor who 
pays $1000 for it is paying $250 for 
something that he does not want and 
cannot use. Yet there are thousands of 
people throughout the country who can- 
not afford the luxury of a 2 per cent. 
investment but will make it a habit to 
own nothing but Government bonds. 
I know of one trustee, handling a fund of 
about $20,000. for two orphans, who 
traded out of Government 2’s into Gov- 
ernment 3’s last summer, but who would 
not dare to take the responsibility of 
trying to get 4 percent. —C. M. K. 


THE MISFIT CHILD 


THE WORK OF THE VISITING-TEACHER AMONG DIFFICULT CHILDREN — HER 


SUCCESS AS A 


LINK BETWEEN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 


BY 


MARY FLEXNER 


VISITING-TEACHER IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


O YOU believe that every child 
has a vulnerable spot?” I was 
asked when speaking of the 
five visiting teachers main- 
tained by the Public Educa- 

tion Association and working in connection 
with eight public schools of New York 
City. | answered in the affirmative. Up- 
on that belief rests our raison d etre. 
It is the mainspring of our action, the 
motive power that animates us day by day. 
And it will be seen as I proceed that 
Achilles’s heel is not limited to the children; 
there are “ grown-ups” that possess it, too, 
if one has only the wit to lay it bare. It 
is the task of the visiting-teacher to find, 
therefore, a point of contact with child, 
parent, teacher, and principal. Once found 
this forms the basis of action, the ultimate 
outcome of which is a child normal and 
happy in its home and school relations. 
The work broadly considered is two-fold 
in character. It is at once educational 


and social; but its scope is limited, for it 
concerns itself only with the difficult child. 
Within this field variety abounds; for each 
child is dealt with as an individual and not 
merely as a case of irregular attendance, 
poor scholarship, incorrigibility, immoral- 
ity, or poverty with its attendant evils of 
household cares and child-labor. 

The visiting teacher acts as the link 
between the child’s school and his home. 
She interprets one to the other. She is 
the sympathetic observer, the helpful 
friend of both. To fulfill this function, 
she visits not once or twice, but frequently, 
both the home and the class-room, confer- 
ring with parent, teacher, and principal. 
From all three she asks full coéperation. 
The child is the problem to be solved. To 
achieve the result desired, it is necessary 
that all available forces be united. Every- 
thing that exists for the purpose of making 
the lot of child or man more harmonious — 
relief societies, day-nurseries, settlements, 
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hospitals, fresh air funds, gymnasiums, 
scholarship funds, trade, cooking, art, 
folk-dancing classes, public libraries — is 
invoked, once the facts of the individual 
child are known. It is the visiting-teacher 
that acts asdiagnostician. Inher intimate 
capacity of friend to the erring child, she 
sees what he needs at home and abroad, 
and she endeavors, by all known means, 
to make good the deficiencies that she 
finds. She does not stop at suggesting 
that an over-burdened mother, the only 
wage-earner in the family, take her baby 
to a day-nursery, thereby gaining freedom 
for herself to go out washing and freedom 
for her twelve-year old daughter to go 
regularly to school; but she goes herself 
to the nearest day-nursery, enlists and 
secures its coéperation, and then returning 
to the home, helps the mother to plan the 
day so as to include this new feature. 
This story she carries to the teacher, 
whereupon a new relation is established be- 
tween the latter and Concetta, Italian by 
birth, once thought merely dull, listless, 
and uninterested. To her she becomes an 
individual, heavily handicapped to be sure, 
and on that account deserving of every 
attention she has it in her power to bestow. 
She watches her at her work and perceives 
that her eyes are not normal. An ex- 
amination proves that she needs glasses. 
These follow. A little later, she reports 
that the child’s color is bad; she seems ill; 
she wonders what her diet consists of. An 
inquiry is made. Coffee and bread make 
up her breakfast and luncheon. The in- 
jurious quality of the former is explained 
to the mother and the child; the charity 
organization is asked to supplement the 
mother’s small earnings with food. Daily 
visits are made to the class-room to note 
Concetta’s progress, and frequent visits 
are paid at the home to see that the sug- 
gestions made are carried out. It is clear 
from this, then, that the visiting-teacher’s 
duty does not end with setting the wheels 
of reform in motion. A _ successful out- 
come means for her “eternal vigilance.” 
This sort of friendly visiting engenders 
a feeling of mutual trust. It is often slow 
of growth, but when it comes the reward 
is great. John’s teacher found him stupid, 


unmanageable, always leading his neigh- 
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bors astray. It was impossible to do any- 
thing with him for he was so frequently 
absent and so rarely on time when he came. 
At this picture of her eight-year-old son, 
the mother, an Irish woman of more than 
average intelligence, recoiled, aghast. He 
had made a good record at the school pre- 
viously attended; he was a good boy at 
home; there was no reason for his not at- 
tending regularly, and only now and then 
was he sent on errands, the cause, probably, 
of his tardiness. This she would stop. 
To me the little lad seemed timid, shrink- 
ing. He spoke with a babyish lisp and 
confessed himself afraid of his teacher. | 
conferred with the principal, emphasizing 
my own impression of the child. She was 
sympathetic and our conference ended 
with her saying, “Go to his teacher and 
tell her to mother the boy.”” This I did, 
not so much in words as by making her 
gradually see the child as I saw him; 
little by little she veered. He grew less 
afraid and instead of stopping between the 
two syllables of the word “stocking,” 
when asked to spell it — his old offense — 
he achieved in one breath the whole word. 
Invariably, as I entered the class-room, I 
was greeted with an encouraging word. 
“See how well John writes his name,” or 
“His number work is good; he is really 
trying.”” The only drawback was that the 
irregularity persisted. There was evidently 
some cause in the home that had not yet 
come to light, despite the numerous visits 
made. These I continued, carrying to the 
mother when | called, the reports of John’s 
improvement; suddenly one day the 
whole hideous story of a drinking, unem- 
ployed husband and a starving family — 
a state of affairs they had endured for more 
than two months — was revealed to me. 
Anappeal was made to the Charity Organi- 
zation and together we worked out a plan 
for rehabilitating the family. The hus- 
band was sent to a colony for inebriates, 
the three younger children were placed in 
a day-nursery, and the family was moved 
so as to be near enough to the nursery for 
the mother to leave the children on her 
way to her daily work. The effect upon 
John was instantaneous. He was prompt 
and regular in the performance of his school 
duties. 
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This instance is typical; it illustrates at 
once the problem and the point of view 
from which the Public Education Associa- 
tion attempts its solution. This com- 
posite democracy of ours is in its make-up 
various beyond any other nation of which 
history tells us. Its salvation reduces it- 
self in the long run to the individual sal- 
vation of its constituent units; on the 
personal fate of all the little Edwards and 
Nicolos and Rosinas, depends the civic 
outcome of the American experiment. 
Each of these little enigmas has got to be 
solved early. Who is to solve them? 
Assuredly not single-handed the teacher 
who faces some forty or fifty of them in a 
group. Her task is in any event a pro- 
digious one; and those who know her most 
intimately can testify to the devotion and 
intelligence which she brings to it. But 
consider — these diverse human units rep- 
resent a conglomeration of Italian, Greek, 
Irish, German, Russian, Hungarian, etc. 
To conquer them as human units the 
teacher must contend with notions, in- 
capacities, capabilities of parents and chil- 
dren lately come from all the corners of 
the world. The difficulties that she en- 
counters in the child are the reflex and 
outcome of the poverty, ignorance, indif- 
ference, or sickness in the home. The 
Visiting-teacher enlarges her reach, in- 
creases her knowledge, adds to the resources 
applicable to the solution of the school’s 
problem. 

There was Michael, for example. He 
came from Southern Italy. He had hada 
checkered school career. When we met 
he was in a special class. He took little 
pleasure in his work, and his teacher, alert 
and quick to take suggestions, found it 
impossible to arouse him. To him the 
only joy that life contained was selling 
newspapers. His mother and father had 
pleaded with him to give this up. He was 
obdurate. It was foolish toargue. It was 
clear that he needed something that neither 
his home nor his school offered. Little by 
little it developed that he liked to use his 
hands; that he liked to draw, even to 
paint; that he had once made his mother 
a box for knives and forks. With these 
facts as a clue, I asked his teacher to try 
to arrange his time so as to give him more 
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drawing. This she did, and in time, when 
the palette and brushes for the older chil- 
dren were given out, Michael was given a 
set too. Arrangements were also made at 
the carpentry class at a school nearby to 
take Michael after school hours. He at- 
tended once a week unfailingly. In his 
class-room he was no longer so apathetic. 


‘He had been stirred out of his lethargy. 


Here, finally, was something that he could 
do. Confidence grew; the mind once 
roused responded to other stimuli. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic appeared to 
him in a new light. He took pride in try- 
ing to satisfy their demands. The next 
autumn he was promoted to a regular class 
and then the codperation of a gymnasium 
director was secured and Michael was al- 
lowed to attend the gymnasium every 
Tuesday evening. The next promotion 
time carried him to another school, but the 
cordial relation established with the home 
continued. The mother set a high stand- 
ard of scholarship and conduct for her son, 
and whenever he seemed to her to fall 
below, she sent for me and asked me to go 
to see his teacher and to continue my in- 
terest. She always apologized for calling 
upon me, adding, “I no understan’ teacher, 
she no understan’ me; too much to do; 
too much children.” 

With Frank the situation was even more 
complex. By birth a Russian, slow, mis- 
chievous and with a leaning toward what 
did not rightfully belong to him, he was 
not an easy boy for a teacher of thirty-five 
children to control. He was a pathetic 
little figure, cowardly, untruthful, stunted 
in mind and body; and a strange little 
thief too, sharing generously with his play- 
mates everything that he took. The direc- 
tion that he was taking was unmistakable. 
He was headed for the Juvenile Court. 
It was just at this point that our paths 
crossed. My duty was plain. It was to 
prevent, if possible, a recurrence of what 
had happened and to save him and his fam- 
ily, who gave me a free rein, the humilia- 
tion of his being branded as a delinquent. 
There was scarcely a day for weeks at a 
time that Frank and | did not visit- with 
each other. It came about naturally — in 
his class-room, going to the dispensary, 
where it was discovered that his adenoids 
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whom she was at peace. 
cion hung around her and | wanted, if I 
could, to make the school believe in her as 
I did. And so I determined to look into 


and tonsils must be removed, and calling 
upon a doctor who was working with the 
Juvenile Court children. I saw him fre- 
quently in his home, where we finally 
planned a summer outing. In a period of 
several months he was guilty of no glaring 
irregularity of conduct, his worst offense, 
according to the school’s report, consisting 
in his talking to and nudging his compan- 
ions on the stairs. Later an effort will be 
made to place him in an ungraded class 
and there, as one of fifteen, with an elastic 
curriculum, he may find himself sufficiently 
interested to direct his energies to good 
purpose. 

Such influences as children of Frank’s 
type exercise on other pupils must, of 
course, be checked. No organization can 
risk the many for the one, and so the child 
that for one reason or another fails to fit 
into the system, is singled out and fortu- 
nately becomes the recipient of individual 
thought and care. 

Tessie had been put in Frank’s category. 
She was suspected of being a delinquent. 
Her goings and her comings were care- 
fully scrutinized. No one seemed to trust 
her. She was a strong, well developed 
girl, overflowing with spirit and beautiful 
to look upon, of Sicilian stock. There was 
an older brother, whom she adored and 
who seemed to lord it over her. The 
mother and father were away from home 
all the day. Tessie and her teacher were 
in conflict constantly, and during her first 
term she was frequently sent from the 
class-room. The father was visited in the 
factory and was besought to come to school 
to see the principal. He came occasion- 
ally, but usually he sent the older brother, 
whose accounts of her strengthened the im- 
pression of Tessie that the school held. She 
must be “put away,” he insisted. All this 
came to me by degrees. Meantime Tessie 
and I were becoming acquainted. I sug- 
gested that she join the library by way of 
varying the monotony of household duties, 
and she eagerly agreed and together we 
went there. The librarian became _in- 
terested in her and told me later that she 
had excellent taste in books. Her first 
choice had been Ruskin’s “King of the 
Golden River.” The second term brought 


with it promotion and a new teacher, with 


Still the suspi- 


the brother’s school life. It meant search- 
ing the schools of the neighborhood, for 
he had falsely represented himself to the 
principal both in grade and school. His 
teacher corroborated me in my opinion 
that the fault lay with him and not with 
Tessie. This story I carried to the school 
and to Tessie’s father, both of whom had 
been imposed upon. To this the father 
commented simply: “My boy, he tell 
lies, eh? | send him no more. I come.” 
But there was no occasion. Tessie’s con- 
duct was exemplary. The cloud had been 
lifted from her. 

Upon Sophie’s shoulders rested a heavy 
burden. She had been born in Italy and 
was the oldest of eight children. She her- 
self was barely fourteen. Her father was 
a bootblack and to his earnings the family 
contributed theirs, for all, from the four- 
years-old sister up, helped make violets. 
From Sophie came the greatest number and 
when, in consequence, she fell below the 
school standard, something had to be done. 
The child was a fit applicant for a scholar- 
ship, for, in addition to working illegally, 
she was physically incapable of carrying 
the double load. She received $3 a week 
from the Henry Street Settlement Scholar- 
ship Fund on condition that she give up 
flower making and attend to her school 
duties. She was also urged to substitute 
milk for tea and to seek the sunshine. 

It was several months since Elizabeth 
had left school. The knowledge came to 
me by chance. The father, an intelligent 
Irishman, was incapacitated through tuber- 
culosis and the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety was helping. So Elizabeth, as soon as 
she was fourteen, felt that she must assume 
her share of the responsibility of the 
younger children. A long period of idleness 
followed and when | finally found her, she 
was working in a so-called novelty factory, 
putting candy in boxes. For this she re- 
ceived $2 a week. An attempt, at least, 
I must make to find for her something 
better than this, and so | called at the home 
and plead the cause of vocational training. 
The father was interested and consented 
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to Elizabeth’s leaving her work and return- 
ing to school — a trade school — provided 
| could secure a scholarship for her. This 
I was able to arrange through the Students, 
Aid Committee of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. 

In this way we endeavor to prolong the 
child’s school life to his sixteenth year, 
and in so doing, we not only diminish the 
army of child workers, but we also lessen 
somewhat its haphazard character. The 
factors that determine our choice of an 
industrial school are the child’s taste and 
capacity as well as the family’s needs. 

As we have seen, it often happens that 
school indications point to one conclusion, 
while those found in the home make neces- 
sary an entire reconstruction of the 
teacher’s impression. It is idle to expect 
to arrive at all the facts by merely quizzing 
the child at school. To the questions that 
are put come the inevitable “Yes’m” or 
“No’m,” in addition to whatever else 
seems to be the answer expected, and so 
one is in the end just where one started. 
Instead of having the facts, one has one’s 
original impression confirmed. The situa- 
tion calls for a fresh pair of eyes, an open 
mind. 

In the instances cited, the “point of 
contact”’ with the school and the home was 
promptly discovered, but this is not in- 
variably the rule. Sometimes to do so 
has meant the work of months. The 
mother or the father, or both, as the case 
may be, have been unwilling to recognize 
the school’s claims and they have had to 
be pressed again and again. An amusing 
example of this is the mother who finally 
yielded to the pressure exerted by the 
Visiting-teacher and sent her boy regularly 
to school, giving as her reason “that the 
teacher nagged her so.” Another, not 
in the least amusing, is Bertha, of Italian 
origin, aged twelve, the oldest of a large 
family, the household drudge and also 
the manufacturer, in her leisure moments, 
of willow plumes. The remnants of time 
left over after doing the family washing, 
scrubbing the floors, cooking the meals, 
washing the dishes, minding the babies, 
and making willow plumes, she devoted 
to coming to school. She was an object 
of pity to all the neighbors. Repeated 
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appeals were made to the mother. To 
each she made a different excuse. Often 


she pleaded Bertha’s ill-health, pointing 
to the bed on which she lay. _Investiga- 
tion showed that she had thrown herself 
into bed, fully dressed, when the knock 
at the door came to disturb her at her 
chores. The father was hunted up in his 
place of business and his help was asked. 
For a time Bertha attended with fair 
regularity. Then came a relapse. The 
visit that followed made the mother under- 
stand once and for all what the compulsory 
education law demanded, what the penalty 
for its violation was, and further, forced 
home to her the truth, that she was at her 
last ditch. At a ‘previous visit she had 
been instructed in the provisions of the 
child-labor law. At the same time [| in- 
terested Bertha herself in a folk-dancing 
class that I was starting for the children 
of the school, whose days like hers con- 
tained so little of joy. From that 
moment on a change set in. Her teacher 
greeted me with a smile when I came into 
the class room to inquire for her, and to 
the dancing class she came unfailingly. 
It was there that I discovered that she, 
too, could smile. 

Perhaps then it is not too much to claim 
for the visiting-teacher that her work is 
both constructive and preventive. The 
adjustments that she brings about in the 
home make feasible adjustments in the 
school. In the home these efforts may 
remove the obstacles to study; in the 
school they may result in awakening an 
interest on the part of the child, and the 
facts that the visiting-teacher has gathered 
enable principal and teacher to act with 
full knowledge of conditions. Not only 
the so-called “incorrigible” child profits 
from the new relation that springs up; the 
conscientious plodder, in fact the entire 
class reaps the benefit as well. 

Important as this feature of the work is, 
it would not be fair to the cause as a whole 
to direct attention to this alone. There 
are other sides to it, the aim of which is to 
harmonize the elements of the child’s life 
at home and at school so that conflict is 
at least lessened, if not entirely avoided. 
This we do when we take from the child the 
necessity of becoming a wage earner after 
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school hours by providing him with a 
scholarship, in amount the equivalent of 
his previously hard won earnings. We 
achieve a similar result when we find for 
him a quiet place for study, such as a 
study-room in a neighboring school or 
settlement or a public library reading- 
room, and when we urge the parents to 
help the child to arrange his day so that 
this quiet time is not crowded out. We 
have this also in mind when we stimulate 
the child in his play; reminding him of and 
sometimes even escorting him to the story- 
telling hour at a public library, forming 
clubs just for playing games or classes for 
dancing, cooking, or housekeeping, and 
gaining admission for him, where there are 
settlements, into their carpentry and gym- 
nasium classes. We try to take thought 
for the child on all his sides, and, 
through lightening his burdens and sup- 
plementing his activities, to insure to him 
the normal development that he is entitled 
to. 
Such procedure successfully executed is 
obviously preventive in character. By 
taking hold in time of the irregularity, 
provided it be remediable, and tracing it 
back to its source, altering or removing the 
cause where possible, the chances are 
that what is wrong will be set right. It is 
a short step from repeated causeless ab- 


sences to real truancy, from the latter to 
some sort of delinquency, from this to the 
Juvenile Court and thence to a reform 
school. Wherever we can, we act as a 
check upon such a course. We hope to 
curtail the necessity of reform, by antici- 
pating some of its measures. Why wait, 
for instance, until a child is in the grasp of 
the law and has been “ put away,” to use his 
own language, before attempting to see 
if he will respond to some sort of manual 
or farm work? Why not give the child 
not erring, but with so many encourage- 
ments to err, at least an equal chance with 
the one already wayward? Not until he 
reached the school in the Detention Home 
connected with the Chicago Juvenile Court 
did one boy of fourteen or thereabouts 
learn that he had a real gift for modeling, 
and then his one ambition in life was to 
make money enough to take him to the 
Art Institute. Our experience furnishes 
many a repetition of this incident. Hence 
we make connection, wherever they exist, 
with carpentry, trade, and art classes, and 
thus we hope to take the square peg 
from the round hole and to find for it its 
appropriate setting. Economic waste as 
wellas spiritual wastethreatens. Assuredly 
prudence and sympathy alike recommend 
timely action adjusted to individual con- 
ditions. 


CLEANING UP A STATE 


HOW DR. 


OSCAR DOWLING AND HIS HEALTH TRAIN MADE LOUISIANA 


SANITARY — A SERIOUS MAN WHO CHOSE A SPECTACULAR METHOD — 
SOME OF THE HUMORS OF SANITARY REFORM 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


N AUGUST, to10, when Dr. Oscar 
Dowling became president of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, 
Louisiana was dirty, and didn’t care. 
The every-day citizen didn’t care 

how, where, or under what condition he 
secured his food supplies, and the average 
town didn’t care if it dumped its sewage 
into the bayou that supplied its water. 


To-day the citizens of this state are 
rapidly becoming enthusiasts on the sub- 
ject of pure food. The towns are as 
jealous of the purity of their water supply 
as a Louisiana Tiger of his war record. 
In less than two years the people have 
been awakened from the insanitary slum- 
ber of decades and have become imbued 
with a spirit that promises to lift them 
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from near the tail of the procession straight 
to a place among the leaders in sanitary 
civilization. 

Dr. Dowling is the force that is re- 
sponsible. Since his induction into office 
he has waged a campaign unique in the 
history of state officials in this country. 

“What’s the matter with Louisianar” 
“ Dirt,’’ was Dr. Dowling’s verdict. And 
in two years he has forced a whole common- 
wealth literally to give itself a thorough 
washing. 

To stand up before a state — especially 
one’s own state — and tell it, not in care- 
fully emasculated terms but in the short, 
ugly words, that it is a dirty state and 
that its dirt is due wholly to dirty people, 
comes near to being an ultimate test of 
courage. But to do it in such a way that, 
though it shocked and awakened the 
state as it seldom had been shocked or 
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awakened before, it did not “make it 
mad,” that surely must be considered a 
feat of genius — especially in proud, easy- 
going Louisiana. 

Dr. Dowling said to his people: “We 
are all right, but we have got a bad repu- 
tation. Other states think of Louisiana 
as the home of swamps, and malaria, and 
mosquitoes, and fever, and general un- 
healthiness. We deserve this. It isn’t 
true, but we deserve it. It’s all our own 
fault. Our bad reputation is due not to 
climate, not to swamps, not to our geo- 
graphical location, but to—dirt. Plain 
dirt. Dirt caused by dirtiness. Dirtiness 
accumulated through decades of care- 
lessness. Dirt caused by dirty people. 
That’s all that’s the matter with us: 
we're a dirty crowd.” 

It didn’t make much of an impression 
at first. 
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MAP OF 
LOUISIANA 
A 
re Black dots indicate patuts visited by “Health Exhibit 
Train” of Louisiana State Board of Health, under 
direction of Dr. Oscar Dowling, President 


Tour started November 5th, 1910, ended June 16th, 1911, 

Lrip extended over a period of seven months. 

256 Towns and Cities visited. 

225,000 people visited the train. 

660 lectures delivered by the corps of lecturers attached 
to the train, 120,000 people attended the lectures, 

2500 sanitary aud food inspections made, 
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THE PATH OF THE HEALTH EXHIBIT TRAIN 


WHICH WAS GIVEN TO DR. DOWLING BY THE RAILROADS, AND IN WHICH HE AND HIS STAFF LIVED FOR 
SEVEN MONTHS 
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and he knew that Louisiana, instead of 
preaching about its pleasant climate and 
fertile soil, must first of all wake up and 
have a sensational house-cleaning before 
it could hope to join the procession of 


“Dirt?” said Louisiana. “Of course 
there’s some dirt. Always has_ been. 
Always will be. Folks are used to it. 
Everybody’s got to eat a peck of dirt 
before he dies.” 

“No,” said Dowling. “Cut the peck 
in half and you won’t die half so soon and 
you'll live twice as much while you're 
living.” 

This was a new idea. It was a shock. 
Before the state had recovered, Dr. Dowl- 
ing had his coat off and was up to his eyes 





To the People 
of Winnfield: 








This is to notify you that I will 
discontinue my market after April 
30th until 1 can meet the require- 
ments of the State Board of Health, 
which will be only a short time. 


I desire to thank my friends and 
customers for their past patronage 
and hope in the near future to be 
able to serve you again. 


T. G. MILAM 








A VISIBLE RESULT 


OF THE EFFICIENCY OF DR. DOWLING’S MILITANT 
METHODS 


in the work that he had shouldered: that 
of literally and physically giving a whole 
state a thorough cleaning. He is still 
at it, still “cutting the peck in half,” 
and he is doing it in such a way that the 
state has learned to like it. 

When Dr. Dowling became president 
of the state board of health in 1910 it was 
his first appearance in an official capacity. 
He had practised for fifteen years in 
Shreveport and had traveled much in the 
state. He knew what conditions were, 


progressive, prosperous states. He came 
to office with one firm conviction above 
all others: it was the duty of the health 
board’s president to see that this house- 
cleaning was brought about. 

The conditions that were to be faced 
were appalling. Louisiana was deep in 
the jungle of insanitation. There was 
little regulation of food or water supplies, 
or of physical conditions. Milk was 
produced by mangy, sickly herds in 
dairies where cleanliness never had been 
thought of. It was conveyed and sold 
to the consumer in a way that made 
purity impossible. Cattle were slaugh- 
tered under conditions that will not bear 
mention, and the meat was sold in markets 
where screens and scrubbing brushes were 
unthought of. Storekeepers kept their 
stocks of food with absolutely no thought 
of its condition. Ina few stores in Louisi- 
ana flies and insects did not swarm 
in and out and over the exposed 
food supplies without hindrance. But 
they were so few as to be conspicuous. 
In small towns the water supply was 
contaminated in terrible fashion. One 
third of the state has good water — sup- 
plied from artesian wells — but the re- 
maining two thirds seemed to regard 
pure water as a minor matter. Children 
went to school in unimproved buildings. 
The common: drinking cup, the public 
roller towel, habit-forming medicines, 
dirty streets, bad drainage, everything 
that breeds disease or communicates it, 
flourished in practially uncontrolled 
fashion. 

To make the task of cleaning up more 
difficult, the easy-going Louisiana natives, 
lulled by the enviable combination of 
climate, magnolias, orange blossoms, and 
laughter of a land that care forgot, never 
had thought of seeing anything harmful 
in these conditions, never had stopped to 
connect them with a high death rate, 
much sickness, and a bad reputation. 
Things had been so ever since they could 
remember. Possibly they were deplor- 
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able. But the roses bloomed riotously 
in the front yard. The state was being 
kept back because of such things? Per- 
haps. But one got along fairly well in 
spite of it. A high death rate? Oh, 
well, people had got sick and died since 
the beginning of time. 

These conditions and this spirit were 
not the exceptions but the rule. 

Dowling knew that to alter this, to 
bring the state out of the jungle of in- 
sanitation to the light of civilization, 
ordinary methods would not suffice. A 





ing it three cars and by falling over them- 
selves to take care of the train. Two of 
the cars were devoted to specimens, 
specimens calculated to shock the soundest 
sleeper, and dairy exhibits; the third 
was the living quarters of the health force. 
“This car,” said Dowling, “is to be our 
home until Louisiana has been washed.” 
It was. The health special left New 
Orleans November 5, 1910, a little more 
than two months after Dr. Dowling had 
come into office. Its tour ended June 
5, 1911, seven months later. In this time 





THE HEALTH EXHIBIT TRAIN 


WHICH, IN SEVEN MONTHS, TRAVELLED 7000 MILES ON THE EIGHT TRUNK LINES WITHIN THE STATE AND 
VISITED EVERY TOWN IN LOUISIANA OF MORE THAN 250 INHABITANTS 


campaign of bulletins, publicity, and 
speeches wouldn’t do it. A severe and 
shocking awakening must be effected. 
The gospel of health and cleanliness must 
be carried forth to the people and ham- 
mered home in a way that they could not 
forget. 

The result was the Health Exhibit 
Train of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, the celebrated “gospel of health 
on wheels.” 

“The people will not come to us to be 
shocked and awakened,” said Dr. Dowling. 
“We will go to the people.” 

He talked the railroads into giving him 
two cars to carry cleanliness over un- 
washed Louisiana. The railroads laughed, 
humored him, and wound him up by mak- 


it had covered 7,000 miles on the eight 
trunk lines within the state; had stopped 
in 256 cities and towns — every town in 
the state of more than 250 inhabitants; 
660 lectures had been delivered to 120,000 
people, 2,500 sanitary inspections had been 
made, and more than 225,000 visitors had 
passed through the cars and had health 
talked to them in a manner they would 
not forget. Every schoolhouse, jail, asy- 
lum, almshouse, practically every public 
institution in the state was visited and 
inspected. Most of the stores, restau- 
rants, barber shops, hotels, butcher shops, 
slaughter houses, drug stores, dairies — 
every sort of business that might affect 
public health—went under the same 
inspection. Back yards, ponds, bayous, 
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‘“CLEAN UP, THE DOCTORS ARE COMING ” 


THE CRY THAT SOUNDED ALL OVER LOUISIANA AFTER DR. DOWLING’S HEALTH TRAIN HAD 
VISITED A FEW TOWNS 


streets, barnyards, every odd _ corner 
where disease might lurk and breed and 
threaten a community, likewise. Where 
these things were found as they should be, 
compatible with good health — which 
was very, very seldom — Dowling said so. 
When they were found otherwise, which 
was very, very frequently, the doctor 
also said so. Markets, stores, restaurants, 
jails, almshouses were ordered closed or 
cleaned up, patent medicines were de- 
stroyed, tubercular beef burned. The 
doctor and his train and force of assistants 
went like a storm of cleanliness from one 
point in the state to the other, peering 
into dark corners, condemning, praising, 
teaching; and when it was over and the 
special was back in the yards in New 


Orleans, Louisiana was tingling from a 
new sensation: it had been washed. 

One town after another went through 
the same mill that Dr. Dowling had 
planned. Upon the arrival of the train 
at a town, the time of which had been 
advertised to the local municipal, health, 
and school authorities, every member of 
the force hastened at once to fulfil his 
allotted duties. Dowling hurried to in- 
spect the town’s water and food supply, 
its public buildings, and sanitary con- 
ditions. He went everywhere. Some- 
times he took a handcar and pumped his 
way down a narrow track, sometimes 
a motor car bore him into the country, 
sometimes a buggy, sometimes he walked. 
While he was thus occupied, the two 











‘““CLEAN UP OR SHUT UP” 
AN ORDER THAT CLOSED OR CLEANSED HUNDREDS OF DIRTY SOURCES OF THE PUBLIC FOOD SUPPLY 
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physicians attached to the train were 
lecturing at the railroad stations and at 
public halls, and an instructor of School 
and Home Hygiene for the state —a 
woman —was talking to the children 
and women. In the evening a moving 
picture show, .with films demonstrating 
the connection between dirt, flies, and 
disease, was given; and at the evening 
meetings Dr. Dowling told the assembled 
citizens how he had found things in their 
town. 

“Thank God, our air and sunshine were 
reasonably good,” said a Thibodeaux 
paper after the doctor’s visit to that town. 
“Otherwise we wouldn’t have a sanitary 
leg to stand on.” 

It was one shocked community after 
another — with rare exceptions — until 
the tour ended, and with the shock came 
the desired awakening. After putting 
in the day looking over a town, Dowling 
would stand up in the evening and say: 
“To-day I inspected your town. John 





DR. OSCAR DOWLING 
WHO STARTLED LOUISIANA FROM APATHY INTO A 
UNIVERSAL CAMPAIGN FOR SANITATION 
AND CLEANLINESS 
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CONVERTS TO THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH 


CHILDREN VISITING THE SANITATION EXHIBIT 
ON THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


Jones’s dairy is bad, Bill Smith’s butcher 
shop is vile, Tom Johnson’s restaurant 
is rotten. Your jail is impossible and 
your schoolhouse unfit to house children. 
I wouldn’t care to shoulder the responsi- 
bility if an epidemic should break out 
here, which it is likely to do, if conditions 
remain as they are.” 

The Lake Charles Press said, after the 
tour had been in progress a few weeks, 
“Dr. Dowling has visited twenty parishes 
and inspected fifty-two towns, each of 
which he classified as ‘bad,’ ‘worse,’ or 
‘the limit,’ as the case might be.” 

There were few towns that did not find 
some such classification. The Donald- 
sonville Chief, after the train’s visit, said: 
“Donaldsonville got hers from the doctor. 
Dr. Dowling didn’t quite denounce 
Donaldsonville as a desert of dirt. For 
the few oases, dear doc, many thanks. 
Well, the schoolhouse was clean, anyway.” 

As the tour progressed and the news 
of Dowling’s denunciations became known, 
local papers began to carry such warnings: 

“The Health Train is coming on April 
6th. This will give us plenty of time to 
clean up.” 
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TALKING HEALTH 
IN THAT INIMITABLE WAY OF HIS, BY WHICH THE DOCTOR AT THE SAME TIME DAMNS AND DELIGHTS 


At one town the doctor upon his arrival his dough with his hands and undershirt 
said to the mayor: “Don’t you want to in hardly presentable condition. 


clean up your town?” “Hadn’t you better wash up and change 
“Why, doctor,” was the reply, “we’ve _ shirts?”’ suggested the doctor. 

been cleaning for a week.” “Yessuh,” said the man, proudly. “To- 
The dirty condition of a public building night’s the night.” 

was pointed out to its old time caretaker. Few men could have waged such a cam- 


“Dr. Dowling, suh,” said he, “your paign against such conditions without 
ideas on cleanliness, suh, differ from incurring the enmity of the towns assailed. 
mine.” But Dowling damned them in a way to 

A baker in a small town was found at win their friendship. 
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WAYS OF COVERING GROUND AT ODD MOMENTS 
HE WENT EVERYWHERE — IN ALL KINDS OF VEHI- THE DOCTOR’S ASSISTANTS TAKING ADVANTAGE OF HIS 
CLES, AND SOMETIMES HE TOOK A HAND CAR ABSENCE ON AN INSPECTION TOUR TO CATCH UP 


AND PUSHFP HIS WAY DOWN THE TRACK ON RECORDS AND REPORTS 
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“Misery loves company. All the other 
dirty towns in the state will find satis- 
faction that the president of the state 
board of health roasted Baton Rouge as 
severely as he did any of us.” 

This was the spirit that began to mani- 
fest itself after the sting of the first shock 
had worn away. 

The larger and older towns, the homes 
of Louisiana’s aristocracy, were handled 
in the same brisk, ungloved fashion as the 
little mill towns up in the lumbering 
parishes. There was inevitable resent- 
ment here. But the new idea already had 
been accepted by the whole state. When 
a town grew indignant the other towns 
paused long enough in their labors of 
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citizen was constrained to cry out. “Dr. 
Dowling, for God’s sake, hush! | drink 
milk.” 

In another parish, one of the health 
force, upon being offered a drink of milk 
said: “Sir, I wouldn’t drink anything 
but alcohol in this parish.” 

At Alexandria many school children at 
recess sought permission to go home. 

“The doctors are coming,” they ex- 
plained, “and we want to get cleaned up.”’ 

An old colored mammy in a crowd 
awaiting the train broke out to her daugh- 
ter; “Honey, you go home right quick 
and clean up that mess in yoh kitchen. 
Don’t let them doctors think you ain’t 
clean as yoh neighbors.”’ 
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A HOME-MADE SCHOOL FOUNTAIN 
A CRUDE BUT EFFECTIVE WAY OF ABOLISHING PUBLIC DRINKING CUPS 


house cleaning to laugh at it, and presently 
the indignant one was turning to with 
pick, shovel, broom, and brush along with 
the rest. 

Shreveport is Dr. Dowling’s home town. 
He gave up a practice of $15,000 a year 
there when he accepted his present office 
at $5,000. Shreveport chortled as other 
towns writhed under the doctor’s find- 
ings. Shreveport felt safe; the doctor 
wouldn’t say anything harsh about his 
own town. 

But he did. Shreveport went over the 
coals the same as the rest. 

At a banquet given by the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
hearing the doctor tell them the things 
they didn’t want to know, one tortured 


In one small town a woman conducted 
a country hotel. After Dr. Dowling’s 
report on the place was read, the woman’s 
little son threw his arms around his 
mother’s neck and cried: “He says it 
will pass, mother, he says it will pass.” 

One hotel keeper, on being reprimanded 
for keeping a hog-pen just outside of his 
kitchen window, said: “Why doctor, those 
hogs have been there five months and 
none of them ain’t been sick yet.” 

A barber said to an inspector: “Ain’t 
1 a free citizen? Can’t I be just about 
as dirty as | damn please?”’ 

A butcher proudly displayed his tools. 

“Just cleaned ’em up, doctor.” 

Dowling promptly scraped half a pound 
of filth off one saw. 
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TELLING ALL CLASSES THE STORY OF DIRT 
FIVE HUNDRED NEGROES WERE REACHED AT THIS COUNTRY CHURCH 


“Well, I didn’t clean ’em that way,” 
explained the man. 

In one place the doctor remonstrated 
with a dairyman for currying his horse 
at the door of his milk room. 

“Oh, that’s all right, doctor,” said he. 
“We get all that out when we strain the 
milk.” 

It was uphill fighting against such ignor- 
ance, but Dowling would not be denied. 

“Clean up or shut up,” he told dirty 
merchants and dairymen. One man, at 
least, shut up his business. The rest 
cleaned up. 

In Madison Parish he condemned the 
almshouse as a relic of the dark ages unfit 
to house cattle in. 

“] would rather have my life crushed 
out by slow torture,” said he, “than have 
to stay in youralmshouse. You remodel it 
and have it cleaned up or I'll have it torn 
down.” 

His orders were obeyed. 

At one town he found the jail impossible. 


“You clean that place up or you’ll have 
to turn your prisoners loose. You can’t 
keep such a filthy, disease-breeding place 
in this state.” : 

The jail was cleaned up. 

“There’s no way of stopping that man,” 
said an Alexandria citizen. “He’s just 
bound to have his way.” 

He began to have his way after he had 
made it clear that he would have it in 
spite of good-natured opposition and 
carelessness. When this lesson had been 
firmly hammered home by a few choice 
examples, the towns began to fall in with 
the doctor’s line of thinking. 

In one town the mayor stepped forth 
and said: “This town was once the pride 
of the surrounding country and noted 
for its cleanliness, but we’ve been in debt. 
Give us a few weeks and we'll show you 
that we know what a really clean town is.” 

Another place, Oakdale, had _ itself 
incorporated in order to acquire the 
authority to regulate conditions. 








IN TOWN TO SEE “THE BIG SHOW” 


THE FAME OF THE HEALTH TRAIN SPREAD TO THE REMOTEST RURAL DISTRICTS AND MADE 
IT A RIVAL OF THE CIRCUS IN POPULAR INTEREST 
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“First thing we know,” said a country 
editor, “we'll all be ashamed to be caught 
dirty.” 

Dowling had thoroughly awakened the 
state that had been dirty and didn’t 
care. 

The Health Exhibit Train was only one 
— though the most important — of Dr. 
Dowling’s efforts to bring good health 
to Louisiana. The abolition of public 
drinking cups and the public towel; the 
appointment of traveling salesmen as 
deputy health inspectors; the furnishing 
of anti-diphtheretic serum to the indigent; 
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make use of the board in the manner 
desired. Every day reports come to its 
offices in New Orleans concerning con- 
ditions in various towns, and inquiries 
concerning matters of health and 
sanitation. 

In New Orleans, the Progressive Union 


‘stimulates the awakening by displaying 


on the curtains of moving picture shows 
such legends as: 

“Do you know what the sanitary code 
is? Look it up. Maybe you are violat- 
ing the law.” 

The health board expects that its work 
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A SUNDAY HEALTH SERMON UNDER THE MAGNOLIAS 


DR. DOWLING TRYING TO PERSUADE THE LOUISIANIANS THAT THERE IS A RELATION BETWEEN DIRT 
AND THE DEATH RATE 


the regulation of barber shops, hotels, 
and restaurants; the registration and scor- 
ing of dairies; the regulation and control 
of fish and game, and the regulation of all 
food supplies; the screening of stores and 
markets; and the enthusiastic battles 
against the fly—all are achievements 
toward the same end. 

By its new system of registering and 
scoring dairies, for instance, the State 
Board of Health makes it possible for every 
citizen who writes to it for the information 
to know under just what conditions the 
milk sold to his family is produced. Every 
citizen of the state is a potential health 
inspector. Every report of violations of 
the sanitary code is investigated by the 
board, and the transgressor warned and 
corrected. The citizens are beginning to 


among the school children will bear the 
most valuable fruit. It is hard to start 
the adult native of an easy-going region 
along entirely different lines of thought 
and activity from those in which he has 
pleasantly lived, and lived as he wanted 
to all his life. But by putting the study 
of health into the public schools the next 
generations will be inclined toward a 
different point of view. Every month 
the board of health sends a bulletin to 
every school child in the state. These 
are placed in the hands of the school super- 
intendents for direct distribution to the 
children. Teachers are constantly in- 
structed in school and home hygiene, and 
they in turn communicate the knowledge 
to the children and their mothers. In 
Donaldsonville the first health parade 
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A VISTA OF INSANITATION 
SUCH AS DR. DOWLING FOUND IN MANY PLACES AND WHICH HE CAUSED TO BE DESTROYED 


that ever marched in the South was made 
by the children of the public schools. 

It is a mistake to think of the man who 
is responsible for this as a story-telling 
“mixer,” Or aS a man whose serious 
critical sense has been at all blunted by 
the development of his “mixing” talent. 
Dr. Dowling is first of all a grave, serious- 
minded physician. He romps with chil- 
dren, but he is very serious when talking 
about health. He has a genius for plung- 
ing to the centre of any problem, for taking 
hold of it and doing the essential thing 
without any waste effort. But he does 
not plunge until careful thought has 
showed him the way. He knew, as few 





ADVERTISING AN 


knew, the serious need of awakening 
Louisiana to conditions in the state, and 
he knew the value of the spectacular. 
That is why he went at it as he did, not 
because his character loves the sensational. 
But his campaign was characteristic: he 
saw that the spectacular was the thing 
to do, and he did it. 

He is a marvel in accomplishment. 
During the seven months that he was 
traveling on the health special, he averaged 
two talks a day, made his daily inspections, 
wrote his reports, and attended to his 
regular routine work as president of the 
State Health Board without hitch or con- 
fusion. At his office in New Orleans he 








EVENING LECTURE 


IN WHICH DR. DOWLING, BY MEANS OF MOVING PICTURES, LEFT NOTHING TO BE IMAGINED ABOUT THE 
CONNECTION OF FLIES, FILTH AND DISEASE, AND IN WHICH HE TOLD THE CITIZENS 
HOW HE HAD FOUND THINGS IN THEIR TOWN 











CLEANING UP A STATE 


performs feats at which the less strenuous 
natives gasp. 

“Cicero,” someone asked the doctor’s 
office tender, ‘“‘what time did the doctor 
get down this morning?” 

“Dat Ah can’t say, suh,” said Cicero, 
“Ah didn’t git down till foh thuhty 
mahself.”’ 

He has new ideas of how a state office 
should be run. He found it necessary to 
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red-hot speeches. He picks up children 
and rides them on his shoulder, then goes 
forth and damns their fathers for keeping 
dirty stores that may make children ill. 
He is one of the happiest men and one of 
the busiest. But he is serious about it 
all. His manner shows the kind of fight 
he has enlisted in. It is not a merry cam- 
paign of publicity. It is a stern, serious 
fight for civilization. 











THE MAN WHO HAS HIS WAY 
AND WHO HAS SUCCEEDED, AFTER 2500 SANITARY INSPECTIONS, IN GAINING THE REGULATION OF BARBER 


SHOPS AND RESTAURANTS, THE REGULATION AND CONTROL OF FISH AND GAME, THE 


PRO- 


TECTION OF ALL FOOD SUPPLIES, THE SCREENING OF STORES AND MARKETS, 
BESIDES MANY OTHER ASTONISHING IMPROVEMENTS 


discharge a food inspector, and the man’s 
friends and several of the papers howled. 

“T can’t help it,” said Dowling. “I 
am responsible for the efficiency of this 
office the same as if | was managing a 
business. I have got to have men who 
work for the interests of the public. Your 
man would not.” 

He is a big man physically, and nobody 
has yet seen him tired. He tramps all 
day in the rain, inspecting dairies, and 
comes home ready to make a couple of 


There was once a boy ina small country 
school whose general standing in the 
community was hampered by the un- 
savory reputation attached to him because 
of his dirtiness. One day a newly arrived 
teacher caught him, held him, and gave 
him a good scrubbing. 

“Huh!” said the other boys. “He 
was just as clean as any of us, ‘cepting 
for the dirt.” 

Dr. Oscar Dowling is the new teacher 
who has arrived in Louisiana. 
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WOODROW WILSON—A BIOGRAPHY 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE 
THE PRESIDENCY LOOMS UP 


HOW A GENTLE GOVERNOR PERSUADED A CORPORATION ROUGH-RIDDEN STATE TO 
A PROGRAMME OF RADICAL LEGISLATION AND HOW THE FAME OF HIS ACHIEVE- 
MENT WENT THROUGH THE LAND — THE ASTONISHING METHODS OF JER- 
SEY’S EXECUTIVE: WILL THEY CARRY HIM TO THE WHITE HOUSE? 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE platform upon’ which 
Governor Wilson had been 
elected had promised four 
principal things — which prob- 
ably not a man in the con- 
vention that adopted it expected to see 
realized: the direct primary, a corrupt 
practices election law, a public service 
commission with power to fix rates, and 
an employers’ liability and working- 
men’s compensation law. The Governor’s 
inaugural address —a remarkable docu- 
ment, vibrant with the spirit and the 


consciousness of a new age, new alike in 
politics and in the very elements of social 
and industrial life— made it clear that 
he regarded the platform promises as 
binding. He spoke of them, and of a 
dozen kindred steps of enlightened re- 
form, with the blithe confidence of a 
captain who gives the word of advance 
to an assured and easy victory: 


It is not the foolish ardor of too sanguine or 
too radical reform that I urge upon you, but 
merely the tasks that are evident and pressing, 
the things we have knowledge and guidance 
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enough to do; and to do with confidence and 
energy. I merely point out the present busi- 
ness of progress and serviceable government, 
the next stage on the journey of duty. The 
path is as inviting as it is plain. Shall we 
hesitate to tread it? I look forward with 
genuine pleasure to the prospect of being your 
comrade upon it. 


The new Governor of New Jersey had 
little respect for the doctrine of “the 
three codrdinate branches,”’ as it had been 
pedantically exaggerated in practice. His 
study of the English parliamentary system 
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completely waste a term of office, unable 
to do anything but play politics! It 
ought to be impossible to have an execu- 
tive administration trying to carry on the 
government without the backing of a 
legislature of the same political com- 
plexion. It ought to be impossible to 
have a legislature in which the executive 
administration cannot suggest legislation. 

It is not necessary here to go further 
into Mr. Wilson’s ideas of responsible gov- 
ernment (he believes that the American 
plan is capable of natural improvement), 
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10,000 CALIFORNIANS GREET GOVERNOR WILSON 


AT THE GREEK THEATRE AT BERKELEY. 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER IS MAKING THE 


PRESENTATION SPEECH FOR GOVERNOR WILSON WHO IS SEATED AT THE RIGHT 


had long ago directed his attention to the 
advantages of having the executive closely 
associated in counsel with the legislature. 
His investigation of the American congres- 
sional system had confirmed him in the 
opinion that the attempt to maintain in 
pedantic precision the classic theory of 
separation tended to divide and destroy 
responsibility, render official leadership 
impossible, and make a muddle where 
ought to be a clear-headed, decisive 
government. How often an _ executive 
of one party and a legislature of another 


except to remark that he attributes the 
up-growth of the boss system, with its 
extra-legal, extra-official leaders, largely 
to the absence of constitutional provision 
for official leaders, and to add that he had 
determined to be, as Governor, an official 
leader — the chief of his party in the state, 
the party put into power by an over- 
whelming vote of the people — the leader, 
therefore, responsible not only for admin- 
istering the routine business of the 
Governor’s office, but for seeing that the 
policies endorsed in the party platform on 
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AT THE TEXAS STATE FAIR 
WITH GOVERNOR COLQUITT (MIDDLE) AND SENATOR 
CULBERSON (RIGHT), AND HIS ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, WALTER MEASDAY 


which he had been elected were embodied 
in legislation. During the campaign he 
had explicitly requested that no man 
vote for him who did not want him to be 
the party leader. He had warned the 
electorate of the state that if elected he 
meant to be an “unconstitutional Gov- 
ernor,” as the Constitution was mistakenly 
interpreted to forbid his taking part in 
legislation. And the electorate had given 
him a majority of fifty thousand. 

It was not idly, therefore, that the 
Governor’s inaugural bugle-call summon- 
ing the legislators to enter upon the path 
of progress, ended with the jubilant note 
of pleasure at the prospect of being their 
“comrade” upon it. 

What was the situation that confronted 
this hopeful Governor? 

His party had a majority on joint 
ballot of the legislature; but the senate, 
without whose concurrence no bill could 
become law, stood Republican 12 to 9. 
Democrats were in a majority of 42 to 18 
in the assembly, but many of the party’s 
representatives were connected with the 
old organization and resentful of the 
college president’s advent into politics. 
The Governor’s triumph in seating Mr. 
Martine in the United States Senate over 
ex-Senator Smith’s candidacy had not 
ended the war between him and the old 
organization. It had given him prestige, 
it had heartened the friends of good gov- 
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ernment; but it had even more savagely 
embittered the old leaders and engendered 
sullenness among their still faithful fol- 
lowers. “We gave him the Senatorship,” 
they said among themselves, “but that is 
the end; we’ve done enough; if he asks 
for more, he'll find out who is running 
the state of New Jersey.” The state of 
New Jersey had been “run” for years by 
the allied corporation interests. They 
might put up with the loss of a Senator, 
but legislation that proposed to fasten a 
workingmen’s compensation liability upon 
them; put them, their books, and the 
rates they charged, under the control of 
the people; and that, above all, proposed 
to destroy the boss system, through which 
they held their domination of the State 
House — such things simply could not 
and should not be. If anywhere in the 
Union, the beautiful theories of representa- 
tive government met the ugly realities 
of actual politics, they met them in the 
corporation-ruled state of New Jersey. 
What mattered the wishes of a majority 
of fifty thousand voters to a legislature, 
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GOVERNOR WILSON WITH PRESIDENT WHEELER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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two thirds of whose members were 
under obligations to one or the other 
of the organizations they were asked to 
destroy? 

The way in which a situation so dis- 
couraging was forced to yield the sur- 
prising results it did yield is full of promise 
to men of hope. 


Governor Wilson relied from the start 
on the merits of the bills, on public senti- 
ment in favor of them, and on his power 


to force the open discussion of them. He 
would not permit them to be done for 
in secret conferences; there should be 
public debate; he would make his own 
arguments for the bills so that all the state 
should hear him, and he would compel 
the opponents to give the reasons of their 
opposition publicly. The doors of his 
office stood always open, and he encouraged 
senators and assemblymen to make it 
a “abit to come to see him and talk things 
over — familiarly, but never secretly. 
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Those who did not come, he sent for, on 
one pretext or another, and the matter 
of the bills naturally came up. He told 
them that he had no patronage to dispose 
of, no promises to make, and no warnings 
to issue, but that he should like to have 
them consider the bills on their merits, and 
let him know where they stood. 
Heretofore Republican governors had 
consulted Republican members, and 
Democratic governors had _ consuited 
Democratic members. Wilson consulted 
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GOVERNOR WILSON’S WELCOME IN NEW MEXICO 


TALKING FAMILIARLY WITH THE CROWD AT THE SANTE FE STATION IN ALBUQUERQUE ON HIS TOUR OF THE 
WESTERN STATES 


Copyrigt.t by Underwood & Underwood 


members of both parties. He talked to 
them all alike of the good of the common- 
wealth; to Democrats he added arguments 
based on the platform promises. He 
made it clear that he considered himself 
chosen party leader, but he gave no 
orders — he would not be a boss; though 
he might be much bold to enjoin, yet 
he rather besought, with argument, with 
appeals to patriotism, state pride and 
party loyalty, with the simple, cheerful 
assumption that they were all agreed on 
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essentials: (hard they found it to deny 
that smiling assumption!), and need dis- 
cuss only incidental details. The nearest 
that he ever came to a threat was in the 
suggestion to a few stubborn opponents 
that they debate the question with him in 
public in their own districts. From time 
to time, the Governor issued public state- 


On the opening of the legislature, Jan- 
uary 10, 1911, it was with difficulty that 
sponsors could be found to introduce the 
Governor's bills. Few believed that a 
single one of them could be forced 
through before the end of the session. 
“Very well, then, we shall have to have 
a special session to do it,’ was Governor 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR JAMES E. MARTINE 


WHOSE ELECTION WAS FORCED BY GOVERNOR WILSON BECAUSE THE PEOPLE HAD CHOSEN HIM 
AT THE PRIMARY 


ments regarding his measures; in one he 
expressed the fear that he might have 
to name the men who were preparing 
to be faithless to the platform promises 
and to betray the people. He never 
had to do this; when it came to a 
vote, as we shall see, there was nobody 
to name worth naming. 


Wilson’s undismayed reply. “ However, 
let us hope that won’t be necessary.” 


First in order came up the Primary 
Elections Bill, to which an assemblyman 
from Monmouth County had allowed his 
name to be given: the Geran Bill. 

This revolutionary piece of legislation 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON 


IN WHOSE PERSONALITY THE PEOPLE ARE TAKING THE LIVELIEST INTEREST JUST NOW AS 
THEY WEIGH LEADERS TO DETERMINE WHICH ARE OF PRESIDENTIAL SIZE — A WINSOME BUT 
FORCEFUL PUBLIC CHARACTER WHO CARRIED IDEALISM INTO PRACTICAL POLITICS AND 
PUT A LONG LIST OF REFORM LAWS UPON THE STATUTE BOOKS OF NEW JERSEY 








AN INTIMATE VIEW OF GOVERNOR WILSON 


contemplated the turning over of both, 
or all, political organizations to the people. 
Nominating conventions, so easily mani- 
pulated by bosses, were done away with. 
All candidates for office from that of con- 
stable to President were to be nomin- 
ated directly by ballot of the people; all 
party officers, committeemen, delegates 
to national conventions, and the like, were 
to be so elected Ly popular ballot, and the 
primary elections at which all this was 
to be done were to be conducted by the 
state under strict laws, the election officers 
being chosen from citizens who had 
passed special civil service examinations. 
The respective party platforms were to be 
written by the party’s candidates for the 
legislature meeting together with the 
state committee — the men who, if elected, 
were themselves to carry out the platform 
promises. 

To those who understand the signifi- 
cance of the great movement for the re- 
sumption by the people of the direct 
powers of government, it would have been 
sufficiently astonishing that a governor 
of a state like New Jersey should have 
thought it worth while to make to his 
legislature such an audacious proposal 
as the direct primary, with popular selec- 
tion of United States Senators, popular 
nomination of Presidential candidates, and 
popular choice of party officers. This 
meant the killing of the bosses; it meant 
the extinction of corporation-controlled 


organizations; it meant everything that 
New Jersey had never had and that the 
professional politicians and the big busi- 
ness interests could never permit it to 
have. 

No wonder there was a battle royal! 

James R. Nugent was in active direction 
of the opposition. Ex-Senator Smith’s re- 
lation, he urged the “ingrate”’ argument — 
Wilson knew no honor and would knife 
the men who assisted him; state chairman, 
he was officially in command of the party 
organization, and could promise and 
threaten with the prestige of fifteen long 
years of almost unopposed party 
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ON DUTY AS GOVERNOR 
REVIEWING THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEW JERSEY 
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supremacy against this new Governor’s 
bare month of troubled experience. 

Nugent easily arranged a coalition with 
the Republicans. Their organization was 
equally threatened, and far greater than 
the fall of the minority party bosses 
would be that of the Republican “ Board 
of Guardians” who had for years “ bossed”’ 
the majority party in the state. If the 
Republican majority still in control of 
the senate stood pat, the Geran bill would 
fail there; but Nugent wanted more: 
he wanted the Democratic lower chamber 
to repudiate the Governor’s plan. He 
was so confident that this could be man- 
aged that he arranged for a conference on 
the bill as a preliminary test. 

It was a fatal error. 

The Governor heard of the conference, 
and genially suggested that he be invited. 
It was unprecedented for a Governor to 
attend a legislative caucus, but it would 
have been awkward to have declined to 
invite him if he wanted tocome. So he 
went. 

The gathering was in the Supreme 
Court room, on the second floor of the 
State House. One assemblyman, Martin, 
challenged the Governor’s intervention; he 
had no constitutional right to interfere in 
legislation; had it not been written by 
them of old time that the executive and 
legislative branches must be kept sacredly 
apart? The Governor replied by drawing 
from his pocket the Legislative Manual 
and reading a clause of the constitution 
which directed the Governor of New 
Jersey to communicate with the legislature 
at such times as he might deem necessary, 
and to recommend such measures as he 
might deem expedient. He was there, 
he continued, in pursuance of a constitu- 
tional duty, to recommend a measure of 
that character. 

In noble fashion did he recommend it. 
That conference lasted four and a half 
hours; for three hours of it Mr. Wilson was 
on his feet, first expounding the bill, clause 
by clause; answering all queries and reply- 
ing to all objections out of a knowledge not 
only of the experience of other states but 
of the practical workings of politics, that 
greatly surprised his audience. One by 
one he met and silenced all critics. Then, 
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looking about upon them, he began what 
will always remain one of the notable 
speeches of his career, a speech which no 
man who was present willeverforget. They 
were Democrats, and he spoke to them as 
such. This, he told them, was no attempt 
to destroy the party; it was a plan to re- 
vitalize it and arm it for the war to which 
the swelling voice of a people called it in 
an hour of palpitant expectancy. With 
an onrush of words white-hot with speed 
and suppressed emotion, he displayed 
before them the higher view of political 
duty, and expanded the ground of his 
hope for the future of the Democratic 
party as a servant of the people. 

One repeats only what the attendants 
at this remarkable meeting unite in testi- 
fying when he says that they came down 
stairs not knowing whether more amazed 
by the force of logic that had fairly won 
them over, or moved by the inspiring ap- 
peal to which they had listened. The con- 
ference, called to refuse the Geran Bill, 
voted to make it a party measure. 

A Republican caucus was proposed, 
to insure party unanimity against the bill, 
but so many Republican members refused 
in advance to be bound, that the plan 
was abandoned. The opposition had 
hoped that the senate committee on 
elections would refuse to report the bill 
out, but to this Senator Bradley, Republi- 
can, chairman of the committee, declined 
to be a party. Senator Bradley had for 
several sessions been chairman of the 
joint committee on appropriations, and 
though the Democrats now controlled this 
committee, Governor Wilson had asked 
that Mr. Bradley, because of his long 
experience, be retained in its chairman- 
ship. Doubtless this had nothing to 
do with Mr. Bradley’s refusal to bury 
the Geran Bill. Doubtless the straight- 
forward Governor had had no thought of 
reciprocity. But the circumstance is 
interesting. 

The senate elections committee did 
hold a public hearing, arranged by the 
opposition. It was a melancholy affair, 
from their standpoint; the speakers who 
were to demolish the bill never came, 
while a battery of able, and by now en- 
thusiastic, cannoneers riddled the pre- 
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tensions of the enemy. It is a pity that 
the scathing sarcasm drawled from the 
scornful lips of Joseph Noonan, whose 
native Irish wit has not been spoiled by 
his Oxford education, was not stenographi- 
cally reported. Traditions of its effective- 
ness still hang about that senate chamber. 

Among the expected lights who failed 
to come and scintillate for the senate 
committee and the public was Mr. John 
William Griggs, McKinley’s Attorney- 
General, and Governor of the state during 
the palmiest days of unrebuked misrule. 
Mr. Griggs’s part in the world to-day is 
to bewail, with a heart of infinite sorrow, 
the tendency of a lawless generation to 
depart from the ancient land-marks of 
established order recommended by the 
prescription of immemorial usage, and 
certified by the sanction of many years 
of Republican prosperity. Governor Wil- 
son informed the senators that if Mr. 
Griggs appeared, he would come himself 
and make a few remarks suggested by 
the former Attorney-General’s speech. It 
would have been a great debate had it 
ever come off. The Governor waited 
in his office, but Mr. Griggs never came. 
The total of the opposition was repre- 
sented by James Smith, Jr’s. private 
secretary, who, after some desultory vapor- 
ings, sent word to his chief that open 
opposition to the Geran bill was futile. 

So now was secret opposition. Nugent 
still hung about Trenton. One day he 
went into the Governor’s office, at the 
Governor’s request, to “talk things over.” 

Nugent very quickly lost his temper. 

“1 know you think you’ve got the 
votes,” he exclaimed. “I don’t know how 
you got them.” 

“What do you mean?” queried the 
Governor sharply. 

“It’s the talk of the State House that 
you got them by patronage.” 

“Good afternoon! Mr. Nugent,” said 
Governor Wilson, pointing to the door. 

“You’re no gentleman,” shouted the 
discomfited boss. 

“You're no judge,” replied Mr. Wilson, 
his finger continuing to indicate the exit. 


Let us finish with a disagreeable sub- 
ject of some slight interest in a picture of 
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Jersey politics. Nugent crept away. Six 
months later, he came again into the 
prominence of his kind. Still state chair- 
man, he was giving a dinner to a small 
but convivial party at “Scotty’s,” a 
restaurant at Avon, on the Jersey coast. 
A party of officers of the New Jersey 
National Guard, then in camp at Sea Girt, 
near by, was seated at an adjoining table. 

Nugent sent wine to the officers’ table 
and asked them to join his own party in 
a toast. Thediners at both tables arose. 
“T give you,” cried Nugent, “ the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey ” — all 
glasses were raised; Nugent finished — “a 
liar and an ingrate!”’ 

The diners stood a moment stupefied. 
“Do I drink alone?” shouted the host. 

He did drink alone. The glasses were 
set down untouched; some of the officers 
indignantly threw out their wine on the 
floor. Then all dispersed, and Nugent 
was left alone. 

The following day a majority of the 
members of the state committee signed 
a call for a meeting to elect a new chair- 
man. The meeting was held a few days 
later at the Coleman House, Asbury Park. 
A little strong-arm work was indulged 
in, in Nugent’s behalf, by a gang headed 
by Charlie Bell, a wine tout, but the New- 
ark man was duly deposed, and a suc- 
cessor elected in the person of Edward W. 
Grosscup, a member of the organization 
who had come to be a supporter and an 
admirer of the Governor. 


The Geran bill came to its passage in 
the assembly and went through with 
one third more votes than it needed. 
The Republican senate accepted and 
passed it without a struggle. 

The whole legislative programme fol- 
lowed. To-day, Jersey has the most ad- 
vanced and best working primary election 
law in the Union. It has a corrupt prac- 
tices law of the severest kind. Betting on 
elections is forbidden. Treating by candi- 
dates is forbidden. All campaign expenses 
must be published; corporations may not 
contribute; the maximum amount allowed 
to be spent by candidates for any office 
is fixed by law. 

New Jersey to-day has a public utilities 
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commission with power to appraise prop- 
erty, fix rates, forbid discriminations, 
regulate finances, control all sales, mort- 
gages, and leases in the case of all rail- 
roads, steam and electric, in the case of 
express companies, of canal, subway, pipe 
line, gas, electric light, heat, power, water, 
oil, sewer, telegraph, telephone companies, 
systems, plants, or equipments for public 
use. This commission’s orders as to 
rates go into effect immediately or, if 
they are cuts, at the end of twenty days’ 
notice. To-day, New Jersey has an em- 
ployers’ liability law which gives an injured 
employee immediate automatic compen- 
sation paid by the employer. The work- 
ing man, may, however, sue for damages, 
if he prefers to take his chances before a 
jury. The state has to-day a provision 
for the adoption by such cities and towns 
as may desire it, of the commission form of 
government on the Des Moines plan, with 
the initiative and referendum and recall. 
Under this law, Trenton, the capital, 
and eight other Jersey cities and towns 
are trying scientific municipal govern- 
ment. Governor Wilson has spoken in 
many places in advocacy of the plan. 

To this extraordinary record of pro- 
gressive legislation must be added an 
intelligent statute regulating the cold 
storage of food; legislation establishing 
the indeterminate sentence in place of 
the old discredited fixed sentence; and 
the complete reorganization of the public 
school system. 

It is worthy of special remark that the 
achievement of these surprising results over 
and against its original opposition left the 
legislature, nevertheless, in a very friendly 
attitude of mind toward the Governor. 
He earned their respect, and he won, to 
boot, the hearty good-will of most of the 
legislators. At first an atmosphere of 
diffidence hung over the executive ante- 
rooms; visitors were not sure how they 
would be treated. But they soon found 
it a delight to visit the Governor’s office, 
and began to think up excuses for a look 
in. The spare gray man with the long jaw 
had a mighty taking way about him; 
there was always a ready smile and often 
a lively story, and you seldom failed to go 
away with a glow around your heart. 
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The senators found him out in due 
course of the session one night at a little 
dinner given him and them by the Adju- 
tant-General, Mr. Sadler, at the Country 
Club. There were some darkey music-mak- 
ers on hand, and presently the high tenor 
voice that had led two college glee-clubs 
was carolling in darkey dialect, and before 
long (it was in the confidential privacy 
of a group of sympathetic senators) the 
rather lengthy legs and other members of 
a Governor were engaged in a duet cake- 
walk with one of the older senators. 
Nobody knows how many votes for pro- 
gressive legislation were won that night. 

A very practical understanding of human 
nature was, from the beginning, displayed 
in the gubernatorial dealings with legis- 
lators — perhaps not a little of it due 
to the keen political sagacity of the 
Governor’s secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, 
one of the bright young men of the state, 
experienced beyond his years in the ways, 
moods, and foibles of politicians in gen- 
eral and legislators in particular. But 
Mr. Wilson is himself the most human of 
men. He is very positive, he can be very 
indignant, he takes the high ground for 
himself; but he is not vindictive, and he 
knows how to make allowances. 

No retaliation was ever visited upon ad- 
versaries of the Governor. Assemblyman 
Martin, of Hudson County, for instance, 
was prominent in the fight against Martine; 
and he was a leader in opposition to the 
Geran Elections Bill, his opposition being 
doubtless sincerely based on his belief that 
it would destroy the party organization. 
Martin was much interested in a bridge bill 
affecting Hoboken and the north end of 
his county. As the time drew near for 
action upon the bridge bill, he grew very 
uneasy and was observed to be much in 
the vicinage of the Governor’s room, 
inquiring of all and sundry who were 
in communication with the Executive 
whether they thought he would let it go 
through. It was difficult to persuade a 
man used to the customs of the old days 
that there was a new kind of politician 
in the Governor’s chair, a politician who 
dealt with proposed legislation on its 
merits and not in the harboring of vin- 
dictiveness nor the remembrance of 
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promised reward. Mr. Martin’s bridge 
bill was a just and desirable measure, 
and he got it. When the fight for reform 
in the educational department came on, 
Martin was in the front rank .in support 
of the Governor’s proposals. 

Ex-Senator Smith, the notorious James, 
Jr., now Mr. Wilson’s bitter enemy, owns 
a great deal of real estate in Newark. 
His relative and chief lieutenant, James 
R. Nugent, controls the city so absolutely 
that a laborer can’t get a job on the street 
without his consent. However, there are 
some things which a New Jersey city 
council has to ask the legislature for per- 
mission to do. This session, there was to 
come up at Trenton a bill allowing the 
Newark common council in its discretion 
to widen certain streets. The improve- 
ment would enhance the value of realty 
owned by Smith. It would have been the 
easiest thing in the world for a vindictive 
Governor to have vetoed the bill, on the 
ground that it was a job, and to have won 
applause for his act, while striking a 
telling blow at Smith and Nugent. But, 
considering the case on its merits, Governor 
Wilson could conclude only that it author- 
ized a real improvement, irrespective of its 
effect on the Smith property. He signed 
the bill. 

“Mr. Smith and the Governor do not 
always see precisely eye to eye,” was 
his remark, as he laid down the pen, 
“but that circumstance constitutes no 
reason why Mr. Smith should be deprived 
of any of his rights as a citizen.” 

There was one case, however, in which 
Mr. Wilson violated, unblushingly, his 
declaration that he had no rewards for 
those who supported nor _ punish- 
ment for those who opposed his meas- 
ures. Assemblyman Allan B. Walsh, 
of Mercer County, was a mechanic em- 
ployed by the Roebling Company. This 
corporation, which paid Walsh something 
like three dollars a day for his labor in 
its shops, naturally felt that this sum in- 
cluded what service he could render in 
his capacity as a legislator. When the 


election of United States Senator came 
up, he was instructed to vote for Smith. 
He went to the Governor and told him 
“T quite 


how the case stood with him. 
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understand,” said the Governor, “and | 
don’t want to advise you what to do. | 
am not the man to ask you to imperil 
your family’s living. Whatever you con- 
clude to do, | shan’t hold it against you.” 

Something in the common sense and 
human kindliness of Wilson’s attitude so 
touched Walsh, not heretofore known as a 
hero, that he went to the caucus and voted 
for Martine. His work was cut till he 
could make only $10 a week. When the 
battle was joined on the Wilson legis- 
lative programme, his employers warned 
him to vote against it. He voted for it 
— Walsh, you see, had a man in him — 
and was discharged. The Governor heard 
of that — and those who happened to be 
in the State House that day heard language 
flow in a vigor drawn from resources 
not commonly tapped by Presbyterian 
elders. Walsh was a poor man with a 
family, whose livelihood had been taken 
away from him because he voted accord- 
ing to his conscience. “Something must 
be done for Walsh; we can’t see him suffer 
like this,” said Mr. Wilson. He was 
reminded of his declaration that he would 
neither punish nor reward. “No matter 
what | said!’ he exclaimed. “This is a 
good time to be inconsistent. We'll 
find a place for Walsh.” 

So it is a true charge that the present 
clerk of the Mercer County tax board 
(though indeed he is a competent man) 
owes his position to the fact that he voted 
for Wilson measures in the legislature. 

Mr. Wilson’s appointments were for 
the most part wise and happy — some of 
them remarkably so. One of the best, 
in its results, was that of Samuel Kalish 
to the Supreme Court bench. Kalish 
is a Jew, and he happened to be Nugent’s 
personal counsel, but neither of these 
circumstances closed the Governor’s eyes 
to the fact that he was able, honorable, 
vigorous, and peculiarly fitted for such 
work as lay before the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. It is Justice Kalish, now sitting 
in the Atlantic County Circuit, who is 
cleaning up Atlantic City; it was he who, 
finding justice made a joke of in Atlantic 
County by juries picked by the corrupt 
sheriff, turned to the early common law 
and appointed “elisors” to select jury-men. 
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A grand jury thus obtained indicted the 
sheriff, and the work of bringing the 
big resort under subjection to law goes 
thrivingly on. Justice Swayze, who was 
prominently mentioned for a place on the 
United States Supreme bench, has resorted 
to Justice Kalish’s “elisors” in dealing 
with corrupt political conditions in Hudson 
County. 


New Jersey elects its Assembly anew 
each year. In the autumn of !o11 
Governor Wilson went before the people 
to ask for the return of men pledged to 
sustain the accomplished legislation and 
to support what further progressive meas- 
ures should come up. For the first time, 
a primary was held under the Geran law. 
The Smith-Nugent influence was fran- 
tically exerted everywhere to nominate 
anti-Wilson men. It failed, failed utterly, 
everywhere except in Essex County — the 
home of the ex-Senator and his lieutenant. 
For the first time a Geran law convention 
was held. The Wilson men controlled 
it. A sound platform was adopted. In 
Essex, the Smith-Nugent machine won 
the primary, nominating a ticket expressly 
chosen in antagonism to the Governor. 

In the campaign that followed, Governor 
Wilson visited every county in the state 
except Essex. He cancelled his engage- 
ments for that county, refusing to ask 
support for the Smith ticket. 

The result of the election has been 
twisted by opponents of Mr. Wilson into 
a defeat for him. It was, in fact, a signal 
victory — a Striking endorsement. In all 
the state outside of Essex, in the counties, 
that is, where he asked support for Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Assembly, their 
majorities aggregated 857 votes more than 
they did the previous year, when the state 
was ablaze with the excitement of a guber- 
natorial campaign. In Essex, which be re- 
fused to visit, in Essex, where the Demo- 
cratic candidates were pledged anti-Wilson 
men, the Democratic vote fell off 12,000 
and the Republicans won. 

It is clear enough, certainly, whether this 
is repudiation or endorsement. What hap- 
pened was simply this: Smith and Nugent, 
who, like minority party bosses generally, 
expect to receive help occasionally from the 
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opposite party and more frequently to give 
it, turned a very common trick. They 
nominated the weakest possible ticket and 
then left it to the fate they expected it to 
meet. They gave the legislature back to 
the Republicans, for the sake of being 
able to raise the cry that the state had re- 
pudiated Wilson. Few are deceived by 
such a play. 

The Assembly is Republican again, it 
is true — made so by Smith’s treachery — 
but among the Republicans are enough 
progressive men to sustain what has been 
done and probably to support new meas- 
ures of public good. In a statement 
issued immediately after the election, 
Governor Wilson called upon them, in 
the name of the pledges of their own plat- 
form, to codperate in “reforms planned in 
the interest of the whole state which we are 
sworn to serve.” Backed by the en- 
thusiastic approval of the people of New 
Jersey freshly evidenced at the last 
election, Governor Wilson will un- 
doubtedly have his way with the Legisla- 
ture this year, as he had last. 


In the spring of 1911 it became evident 
that a sentiment looking toward Mr. 
Wilson’s nomination for the Presidency 
was abroad in the nation. The sug- 
gestion had been made long ago — several 
years ago — but it had had no more than 
faint interest till the Governor’s masterful 
grapple with the difficulties of practical 
politics at the New Jersey capital had 
focused country-wide attention upon him, 
and led to the general discovery of his 
grasp of political problems, the vigor 
and originality of his thought, and his 
devotion to the cause of government by 
the people. In all parts of the Union, 
from its populous Eastern cities to remote 
corners of the West, people seemed sud- 
denly to become aware that there was 
a man named Wilson who looked more 
like a great man than any who had been 
seen of late days. Letters began coming 
into Trenton and Princeton until they 
could no longer be read, not to speak of 
being answered; newspaper clippings by 
the bushel basket. 

The time soon came when invitations 
to speak in cities clamorous to see and 
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of party leaders. 
demands of the newspapers for informa- 
tion, a press bureau was established, its 
modest expenses met by the chipping-in 
of personal friends, many of them Prince- 


hear grew so insistent that it would have 
been vain pride longer to disregard them. 
A few friends took it upon themselves to 
arrange an itinerary among some of the 
cities that wanted to see New Jersey’s 
Governor, and he put himself in their 
hands to the extent of agreeing to get on 
a train with the itinerary in his pocket 
and fare forth toward the nearest point 
at least. 

Before he returned he had traveled 
8,000 miles, made twenty-five speeches, 
addressed thousands of people, and been 
acclaimed in eight states as the next 
President. Stopping to rest over-night at 
Washington, as he neared home, the hotel 
to which he went was besieged ‘by Senators 
and Representatives come to make, or 
renew, acquaintance with the man about 
whom the whole country was talking. 

That was the beginning of it. On his 
Western journey, Mr. Wilson had replied 
to all questions by saying that the Presi- 
dency was too big a thing for any man to 
set about to capture, as it was too big for 
any man to refuse. Now, however, there 
set in a spontaneous movement which 
over-night made him a candidate, willy- 
nilly, and which within a few weeks had 
put his name apparently ahead of all others 
in popular favor — for the movement was 
distinctly a movement rather of citizens 
than of politicians, rather of the people than 


To answer the constant 


tonians. The state committee of his 
party — which had thrown off the old 
domination and was now a group of freed 
and enthusiastic men — announced New 
Jersey’s Governor as her choice for the 
Presidency and opened headquarters in 
Trenton to promote his nomination. 
Early in January, Governor Wilson was 
present as a guest at the Jackson Day 
banquet, attended by all the members of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
the most prominent men of the party from 
all over the country, gathered in Washing- 
ton; and there made an address so com- 
manding in power that he fairly swept the 
800 off their feet with the vision of duty 
and opportunity which beckoned the party 
of the people in this hour of national crisis. 
From that day Mr. Wilson’s life has 
been lived in the full light of publicity. 
The press has given a daily record of his 
acts and words — and has brought to an 
end the work of this biography, whose 
purpose it has been to trace the course of 
not widely known events which, in ways 
unusual in our political history, has singu- 
larly equipped Woodrow Wilson for a chief 
part in the political life of the nation. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE AND PUBLIC SERVICE THAT HAVE MADE HIM THE LEADER OF 
THE HOUSE WITHOUT ORATORY, WAR RECORD, OR ANY OTHER 
SPECTACULAR APPEAL 


BY 
WILLIS J. ABBOTT 


HE galleries of the House of 
Representatives were packed 
and the floor crowded on the 
afternoon of May 8, ro11. 


Everybody knew that it was 
going to be a Democratic field day, the first 
of the Sixty-second Congress, the first in- 
deed since 1897 when the Democrats retired 
On this day 


from control of the House. 


Representative Oscar W. Underwood was 
to bring up for passage the Farmers Free 
List bill and the Democratic majority 
would press it to enactment regardless of 
opposition. The“‘steam-roller,’’ which un- 
der the masterful guidance of Cannon, 
Payne, Dalzell, and Mann had for so many 
years been employed to crush protesting 
Democrats into the dust, had passed into 
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new hands, and the people crowded in to 
see it operate under the new captaincy. 

The battle began. From the Republi- 
can side Representatives Mann, Payne, 
and Cannon volleyed and thundered. In 
the chair sat Alexander, of Missouri, for 
the House was in Committee-of-the- 
Whole, and Speaker Clark was on the floor 
though he took no part in the debate. 

The “steam-roller’’ was in perfect order. 
The hand in control was firm and deter- 
mined. If occasional outcry was heard 
from the victims, Underwood was swift 
to show that the action was in complete 
accord with precedents laid down by 
Speakers Reed and Cannon. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Underwood and his associates on 
the Ways and Means Committee decry 
the use of the term “steam-roller” as 
applied to their excellent team-work. 
They point out, and truthfully, that their 
leader has not once tried to shut off debate, 
but has time and again deferred to the 
wishes on that subject of the minority 
leader, Mr. Mann. Be that as it may, 
when the galleries were emptied at ad- 
journment, people went home with the 
conviction that the House Democrats 
had found a new and forceful leader. 

This impression had grown with fuller 
knowledge of Underwood. After that 
fighting day in the House, there came the 
first really critical moment for the Demo- 
cratic majority in that body. The passage 
of the Free-List bill was a struggle be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans. 
The Wool Schedule was a more serious 
matter. Its mere presentation involved 
a bitter contest between factions in the 
Democratic party. 

Men of the highest sincerity, and of 
national reputation for their careful study 
of the tariff took radically different sides. 
Night after night the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
made up of the most powerful Democrats 
in Congress, met to discuss the question 
of free wool or a reduced tariff on wool. 
Out of that long debate, mainly behind 
closed doors, came the wool schedule 
as adopted in the Democratic caucus and 
finally carried through the House with the 
loss of but one Democratic vote, and with 
the favor of twenty-four Republicans. 
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This was no small achievement. It was 
no light endeavor to calm down in 
committee meeting and in caucus the 
voices of those who were convinced that 
to abandon the principle of free wool 
would be party perfidy. The task was 
not made lighter by a sudden and unex- 
pected onslaught by Mr. Bryan upon those 
who put the need for revenue above devo- 
tion to the free wool fetish. 

Mr. Bryan charged that Mr. Under- 
wood was a protectionist at heart, holding 
back the bill for the reduction of duties 
on iron and steel because his personal 
fortune was invested in an iron mill. 
When the Democratic leader rose in his 
seat the Democratic side broke into such 
a fury of applause as no Congress for a 
decade past has witnessed. Men clam- 
bered on chairs, banged the tops of their 
desks, and cheered to the limit of lungs 
well trained in the hurricane school of 
political oratory. Scarcely could the Ala- 
bamian get time to speak. The clatter 
of the Speaker’s gavel was futile — indeed 
shrewd observers noted that Champ Clark, 
Mr. Bryan’s close friend and reported 
political heir, made but little effort to 
check the outburst. What Mr. Underwood 
said is not of the least :mportance now. 
Sufficient that it was a complete con- 
tradiction of all the Bryan charges and a 
flat defiance of the long powerful Nebras- 
kan. Some men remembered the scene 
in the same Chamber about a quarter of 
a century ago when the then young and 
little known Bryan, after his speech on the 
Wilson bill, was carried about the hall on 
the shoulders of cheering Democrats who 
proclaimed him the coming champion. 
Now comes a Southern Democrat, one 
far from possessing the quality of great 
eloquence, and wins a like ovation for his 
defiance of the former hero. Most signifi- 
cant of all was that not one voice was 
raised in defense of the Nebraskan. The 
wheel of time had made its complete 
revolution. 

In speaking of the preparation of the 
Democratic tariff bills, Mr. Underwood 
said: 

“Ever since the extra session began we 
have had our experts at work. The ‘ex- 
perts’ are mainly men with a natural 
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liking for tariff statistics. One was for 
years a statistician for the Reform Club 
of New York and another served in the 
Treasury Department. When the Wool 
Schedule was completed we called in an 
expert, holding office under the present 
administration in the Treasury. The 
question hinged upon the amount of 
revenue that would be produced by our 
reduced duties for, as you know, a re- 
duction of duty does not necessarily 
imply a reduction in revenue. Our ex- 
perts and the Treasury expert agreed 
within a few hundred thousand dollars, 
an almost negligible sum in the total of 
the revenue involved.” 

“Do you endorse, altogether, the prin- 
ciple of revision by schedule?” | asked 
Mr. Underwood. “That is to say, if in- 
stead of working in an extra session 
necessarily limited, or a regular session 
on the eve of a Presidential election, you 
had a long session with no election dis- 
traction, would you stick to this method 
regardless of everything ?”’ 

“Well, it is clear to me that the most 
coherent, equable, and symmetrical revision 
of the tariff is a general revision in which 
each schedule shall be considered with 
reference to the effect that changes in it 
may have upon the market for articles 
in other schedules. But we can’t always 
adopt ideal methods of attaining an end. 
History shows that all the scandal attend- 
ing earlier tariff bills and nine tenths of 
their unpopularity proceeded from the 
methods of log-rolling adopted by those 
producers or manufacturers who thought 
their interests in jeopardy. For local 
reasons a certain number of Congressmen 
are inclined to defend steel against any 
threatened cut, others feel their political 
futures tied up in wool, or cotton goods, 
or lumber. No one faction could control 
the action of the committee or of the 
House, but combinations of factions to 
prevent reduction in the schedule affecting 
each have always been formidable when 
a downward revision was sought. The 
socialist maxim ‘Each for All, and All for 
Each’ is well enough when the ‘all’ signifies 
all the people, all the consumers. In tariff- 


making, however, it usually signifies only all 
the beneficiaries of the protective system.” 
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This is a very quiet statement of a 
condition which has made the tariff per- 
haps the chief instrument of privilege. 
The plan adopted under Mr. Underwood’s 
leadership at least made possible a tariff 
bill not based upon the swapping of par- 
ticular privileges by different interests 
at the public expense. 

“The advantage of the individual sched- 
ule method,” continued Mr. Underwood, 
“is that we get team-work on the part of 
the committee and concentration on one 
specific topic without encountering this 
organized opposition. We don’t want to 
do injustice to any industry, but we don’t 
propose to let our action on wool, for 
example, be hindered because of a com- 
bination between wool men and lumber- 
men. Our first study is to reduce taxation 
and to provide enough revenue for the 
needs of the Government. The aid or the 
injury to special interests is to be con- 
sidered only incidentally. Our duty is 
to the consumer. The woman in Chicago 
buying woolen goods valued abroad at 
$10 under the Payne schedule pays $10.20 
in duties if the goods are imported; or, if 
she buys domestic goods the amount of 
the duty is added to the home cost. The 
$10.20 goes to the manufacturer, not 
to the Government. | have estimated 
that the Payne-Aldrich tariff gives the 
manufacturers $100,000,000 while a pal- 
try $15,000,000 goes to the Treasury. 
Under the bill we passed, the bounty to 
the manufacturers—for that is all it 
is — would have been reduced more than 
one half, the other half saved to the 
buyer, and the revenue to the Treasury 
largely increased. 

“This is the first step toward breaking 
the backbone of protection in this country, 
and that is the purpose of all Democratic 
legislation. Of course there will always 
be incidental protection, but as the wool 
schedule has been prepared without other 
thought than reducing the burden of 
taxation upon the people, so will the other 
schedules be prepared.” 

“Why,” I asked Mr. Underwood, “do 
men scheme, plan, and log-roll to get places 
on the committee that mean for them 
double work, with no concrete personal ad- 
vantage? Indeed, this committee, being 
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intrusted with the task of cutting off 
privileges and of reducing bounties, is 
likely to get more kicks than halfpence 
for its pains.” 

The answer was characteristic of a man 
who forgets hard study in the joy of the 
knowledge gained. “Why, the work of our 
committee,” he said, “touches the business 
life of the nation at every point. Be- 
sides,” with the characteristic Underwood 
smile, “you forget the popular reward. 
When there is to be a tariff bill framed, 
menon the majority side of the committee 
have national prominence, and that is the 
mainspring of political advancement.” 

Such money as Mr. Underwood has, 
is invested in an independent steel and 
iron plant at his home in Birmingham, 
Ala. Yet that interest has not affected 
his course in Congress an iota. Indeed, 
one of the dramatic moments in his career 
was when he made this statement on the 
floor of the House: 

“T am in receipt of telegrams from my 
district to-day stating that the United 
States Steel Corporation have stopped 
work on some of the great plants in my 
district, have turned 3,000 men out of 
employment, and have given as their 
reason that I was supporting the Demo- 
cratic tariff bills that are before the House. 
I regret that this great trust should punish 
the consfituency that I represent because 
of the position I take here, but I can say 
this to you: I stand to-day where I 
stood two years ago, for an honest revision 
of the tariff schedules.” 

The tariff has been his specialty and 
revision downward his fixed purpose. Yet 
he represents a district which is protection- 
ist by nature and but for his personality 
would send a Republican to Congress. 
In reaching the chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee, therefore, he has 
but come into his own. Among radicals 
in the country I have noted a certain 
inclination to distrust him because he 
comes from an iron and steel district. 
There is a tendency to class him with 
Senator Bailey as a protectionist in Demo- 
cratic clothing. John Sharp Williams, 
when leader of the House, at first yielded 
somewhat to this sentiment and took him 
off the Ways and Means Committee only 
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to put him back again some months later. 
Underwood took the deposition and the 
restoration with the silent serenity charac- 
teristic of him. Some years earlier his 
first term in Congress had been terminated 
by a decision against him of a contested 
election. He took the reverse uncom- 
plainingly, went home, and was imme- 
diately reélected without the possibility 
of denial of his seat. He has been ever 
since — eight terms in all — working away 
quietly at whatever came to his hand, 
usually the tariff, and every year com- 
manding more and more of the respect of 
his fellows. 

In the regular session, too, he unsuc- 
cessfully opposed the indefensible Sher- 
wood pension bill, for he does not lead 
the majority by following it. 

It is sixteen years since he first came to 
Congress. Before that he had been active 
in Alabama politics, and in the first 
state convention that he attended he was 
a member of the committee on resolutions. 
It is characteristic of him to aim high 
wherever he may be, but his ambition is 
tempered with sound common sense. 
Nearly a year ago, when it was suggested 
to him that there was a strong probability 
that Alabama would direct her delegates 
to the next Democratic National Con- 
vention to present his name for President, 
he smiled. “Of course the compliment 
would be kindly,” he said, “but I have no 
illusions as to that.” His position seems 
to be the same to-day. Were the nomina- 
tion offered him, like every other man in 
American history, he would probably take 
it. But he has no “headquarters” work- 
ing for it. 

In his long Congressional service he 
has impressed himself on the work of his 
party, but very little on its play. He 
takes Congressional duties seriously. He 
does smile occasionally, and he has the 
habit, peculiar to sincere men, of laughing 
with his eyes as well as with his lips. But, 
although he enjoys a good story with his 
associates, his name is seldom attached 
to the vivacious anecdotes that make the 
cloak-rooms attractive to Representatives 
when somebody on the floor is droning 
through a speech for the benefit of the 
voters at home. 
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There really isn’t anything funny about 
being the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The task of that committee 
is to raise some $335,000,000 by customs 
duties, without unsettling business con- 
ditions, or causing a political upheaval. 
The Payne-Aldrich combination succeeded 
well enough in raising revenue, but in- 
cidentally it raised the political revolt 
that gave control of the House to the 
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Democrats and put Mr. Underwood in 
Mr. Payne’s seat at the head of the Ways 
and Means table. It is the study of the 
Chairman to reduce taxation without 
reducing revenue, to make protection an 
incident rather than the prime purpose of 
the revenue bill, and to do it all so much 
to the public satisfaction that a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Senate 
may be elected this year. 


“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES) 


BY 


THOMAS F. LOGAN 


R. OSCAR W. UNDER- 

WOOD, the leader of the 
House of Representatives, is 
a man with a purpose and 
a plan. 

“It is impossible to change the whole 
world in a day,” said he. “It is impos- 
sible to wipe out all the injustices and 
inequalities in a day. Every man must 
take the task that is nearest to him. Let 
every man do his own task well and 
order will reign where disorder now sits 
enthroned.” 

That is about as near as Mr. Underwood 
ever came to an epigram. He is not a 
man of pretty phrases, but he is a man of 
definite ideas. He never sacrifices sense 
to sound. His mind leads him inevitably 
to tariff and financial problems. His im- 
agination is broad enough to encompass 
other problems of government, but he 
considers the adjustment of the tariff, 
according to the Democratic standard, 
his particular problem. 

He believes in working, not talking. 
He realizes that one of the chief reasons 
why great reforms are not easily brought 
about is because of the indifference of 
millions of persons to governmental prob- 


lems. He also believes that this indiffer- 
ence soon would be eradicated if party 
leaders defined the issues more clearly. 
Clearer definitions, in his mind, would 
wipe out many of the differences that are 
bred of misunderstandings. 

“The line of work that I am most 
interested in is the line that comes before 
the Ways and Means Committee,” he 
said. “I have always been interested 
in the economic questions involved in 
the levying of taxes and the equitable 
distribution of the burden of supporting 
the Federal Government. 

“T recognize the fact that the Govern- 
ment, as long as it exists, must continue 
to tax the American people; that cannot 
be avoided. But I have thought for many 
years that the present system of taxation 
is not an equitable distribution of the 
burdens and | should like to formulate 
legislation that would more fairly and 
more equitably distribute those burdens.” 

“Do you believe,” I asked Mr. Under- 
wood, “that the inequalities of which 
you speak are due to artificial or to funda- 
mental conditions? That is to say, do 
you believe they are due to the tariff or 
to other more natural causes?”’ 
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In the slow, deliberate manner that has 
become so familiar to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has won for all his utter- 
ances a consideration that is given only 
to the man who speaks after, and not 
before thinking, he replied: 

“1 do not think that the revision of the 
tariff, or a revision of the laws relating 
to taxes — which, in their scope go far 
beyond the levying of taxes at the customs 
houses — will correct all the evils of the 
country. But | think there are evils 
that grow out of our method of levying 
taxes that can be more fairly and properly 
adjusted and that is as far as | am trying 
to go at present.” 

“There are other conditions 
country which need _ righting,” 
suggested. 

Mr. Underwood swung his big, strong 
form around in his chair, and remained 
thoughtful for a moment. 

“T know,” he finally declared, “that 
no man in the world can work out all 
these reforms, but | think the task before 
me at the present time is that relating 
to the question of taxation, and if | can 
accomplish some good results along that 
line, | feel that I shall be doing my 
share.” 

“Do you believe that that will be the 
chief occupation of the present session of 
Congress?” 

“1 think it is the most important work 
that the Congress has in hand; and 
it certainly will be one of the chief 
results that will be accomplished, in my 
judgment.” 

“What do you think will be the effect 
that the lowering of the tariff will have 
on the masses of the people?” 

“| think the lowering of the tariff 
along some lines will undoubtedly reduce 
the cost to the consumer. I think a 
readjustment along other lines will have 
a tendency to develop our foreign trade 
and supply new markets for our surplus 
products.” 

“In what way can such a result be 
brought about?” 

He put the whole Democratic doctrine 
—the doctrine on which the party will 
go before the people in 1912 — Jin very 
few words. It is conceded that the two 
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great national parties will make their 
whole fight over the tariff in the next 
national campaign. In previous years, the 
question of a mere reduction of the tariff 
was allowed to obscure the exact issue 
between a tariff for revenue only and one 
based on the principle of protection. In 
coming out at the present session for a 
reduction that will meet the exact line of 
the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, the Republicans have 
put the issue squarely up to the Democrats. 
It will be no longer possible for them to 
say they are in favor of a reduction of the 
tariff, they must say they are in favor of 
overthrowing the protective policy. And 
that is precisely what Mr. Underwood 
does say. 

“In the first place,” he explained, 
“trade must have two sides. No country 
in the history of the world has ever de- 
veloped a great foreign trade by insisting 
on selling its goods to other people and 
demanding the entire payment in cash. 
That would bankrupt any nation that 
continued to trade on such a basis. The 
great commercial nations of the world 
have developed along lines of reciprocal 
trade. If we have so high a tariff wall that 
it prevents other nations from dealing 
with us to a reasonable extent, they will, 
of necessity, purchase their supplies not 
from us but from other nations who will 
deal with them on fairer terms.” 

That embodies Mr. Underwood’s posi- 
tion on the tariff — that lower rates will 
open up new markets to the American 
manufacturer as well as lower the rates 
to American consumers. That is the 
policy on which he would go before the 
country should he be nominated for 
President, and it is the policy that the 
Democratic party will put forward at 
the present session of Congress under his 
leadership. 

Mr. Underwood is a diplomatic leader. 
He tries to avoid any conflict with the 
rank and file of his party. He seems al- 
ways to be bowing to their judgment, 
even when they are accepting his. He 
makes it seem that every chairman of a 
committee is the absolute master of the 
legislative work over which he _ has 
supervision. 
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When asked what matters other than 
the tariff would be considered: at the 
present session, he hesitated about saying 
just what might be accomplished. 

“Among the other questions of great 
importance that are before this Congress,” 
he said, finally, “are the trust problem, 
which is now before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House; the banking and 
currency issue, which is now before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 
the regulation of tolls of the Panama 
Canal, which is before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; re- 
organization plans relating to the army 
and navy, now before the Military and 
Naval Committees; questions relating to 
the conservation of public lands, now 
being considered by the Committee on 
Public Lands, and a number of other 
questions that are of importance, which 
all these committees must work out and 
present to the House as soon as they can 
secure the information necessary for their 
solution, and prepare the legislation to 
submit to the House. 

“It is impossible for me to say how 
soon these questions will come before the 
House as | am not on the committees 
having charge of them and have not had 
the time or opportunity to give them the 
careful consideration that will be given 
by the committees having jurisdiction 
over these subjects.” 

That is a sample of Mr. Underwood’s 
tact. He never talks for the members 
of the House. He permits the chairmen 
of committees to do their own talking. 
He works with them, frequently, to keep 
them from making moves that might 
react on the whole party. Recently, 
for instance, when the Committee on 
Pensions decided to report a $75,000,000 
pension bill, Mr. Underwood labored 
with the chairman and the members to 
have them reconsider their action, though 
he failed to stay the tide. Fear of the 
old-soldier vote was stronger than he; 
and the fear won. 

Mr. Underwood is now engaged in a 
struggle to prevent the passage of bills 
for public buildings and rivers and 
harbors, involving the expenditure of 
$40,000,000; and he may succeed in 


halting the Democratic tendency toward 
extravagance. That is part of his work 
as leader; part of the work of which he 
does not care to speak, as his success as a 
leader depends on his ability to keep his 
leadership in the background, except with 
reference to the tariff. 

“Can you say,” Mr. Underwood was 
asked, “whether the tendency of the 
Democrats on general legislation will be 
radical or conservative?” 

“Of course, I cannot answer that 
question directly, as the legislation pro- 
posed will come from many _ different 
committees and the men on the committees 
will formulate the legislation so as to 
present it to the House. So far as my own 
views are concerned, | believe that legis- 
lation must of necessity be progressive; 
that the world is moving forward along 
business, industrial, scientific and legis- 
lative lines; that if the legislation of the 
country does not keep pace with its 
industrial and business growth the time 
will soon come when the legislation will 
not respond to the needs of the country. 
But when we come to pyogressive legisla- 
tion my own inclination has always been 
to proceed along conservative rather than 
radical lines. I believe in the axiom of 
David Crockett, that it is always wise to 
be sure you are right and then go 
ahead.” 

It is significant that this axiom glued 
itself to Mr. Underwood’s mind, because 
he is not given to quotations, no matter 
what the source. It is an indication of 
his general attitude toward all public 
questions. He never jumps at anything. 
He is never put in the position of denying 
interviews, because he rarely gives inter- 
views. Whatever he says, whatever he 
does, is well considered. 

“Herbert Spencer,” remarked the inter- 
viewer, “once said that in thirty-one 
cases investigated by him, thirty laws, 
enacted by the parliament of England, 
brought about results directly opposite 
to the results intended. Do you think that 
this is true of the American Congress, or 
do you think that legislation usually 
achieves the results intended?” 

“1 think the percentage indicated by 
Mr. Spencer is entirely too large, but there 
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is no doubt in the world that Congress 
sometimes passes a bill intended to ac- 
complish one result which, when the courts 
have construed it, produces an entirely 
different effect.” 

“Do you think that that is true of the 
Sherman law?” 

“T cannot say that that is yet the case. 
The courts have not yet decided finally 
what is the most important feature of the 
trust law so far as its enforcement is con- 
cerned. The question is now pending 
in the Chicago packers’ case. It is for 
the courts to say now whether or not the 
criminal feature of the trust law can be 
enforced. It seems to me that we should 
delay reaching definite conclusions as to 
how this law should be further amended 
until the courts shall have marked their 
proper interpretation of it.” 

“Do you believe that an amendment is 
necessary?” 

“JT am not in favor of amending the 
Sherman law,” replied Mr. Underwood, 
with some emphasis. “It has taken 
twenty years now for us to get an inter- 
pretation by the courts of what the statute 
means. After the decision by the Supreme 
Court as to the criminal feature of the law, 
supplemental legislation may be necessary ; 
but I shall not be prepared to say what 
supplemental legislation may be necessary 
until I shall have ascertained first what 
interpretation the courts will finally put 
upon the law.” 

The interview turned then to the chances 
of the Democratic party in the next 
campaign, and Mr. Underwood was asked 
whether there was any reason why honest 
business should be scared by the prospect 
of a Democratic President. 

“T see no reason in the world,” he 
answered, “why honest business interests 
should be alarmed at the prospects of 
electing a Democratic President. There 
is certainly no intention on the part of 
any Democrat to injure any man who is 
conforming to the laws of the country. 
Of course, should the Democratic party 
be returned to power there will be a real 
and honest revision of the tariff laws down- 
ward, but I do not think that will injure 
legitimate business. 

“There will be a revision of the law to 


a revenue basis, so far as I am concerned, 
and if | have the writing of the statute. 
The law can be written in compliance with 
the Democratic platform, which calls for 
a tariff for revenue only, and of necessity 
it would be written on a basis of raising 
the revenue that the Government re- 
quires and of eliminating the protection of 
profits.” 

“Has not the Democratic party recently 
drifted from its professed standard of 
economy?” 

“Well, I do not think that is so, except 
in the passing of the pension bill.” 

“What about the rivers and harbors 
and public buildings bills which are pro- 
posed by the Democratic committees? ”’ 

“They have not yet reported any rivers 
and harbors bill, nor have they reported 
a public buildings bill. The party cannot 
be charged with any position taken by 
committees until the Democrats of the 
House have ratified that position.” 

“What is it that the Democratic party 
can do in power that the Republican party 
cannot do?” 

“| think,” said the Democratic leader, 
deliberately, “that the past history of the 
Democratic party clearly demonstrates 
that we can give a more economical ad- 
ministration of the Government than the 
Republican party, an adminstration more 
beneficial to the people as a whole. There 
is no question that we can write laws that 
will raise the revenue to support the 
Government at lower rates and less bur- 
densome rates than the Republican party 
can write them, because our principles 
enable us to do so. 

“We stand for raising revenue for 
Government purposes only; the Republi- 
can party advocates levying taxes not 
only for Governmental purposes but to 
protect the profits of the manufacturer. 
Necessarily their taxes must be more 
burdensome to the consumer than those 
levied by the Democratic party because 
their theories require them to make the 
taxes more burdensome.” 

“Would you be able to raise as much 
revenue as the Republican party, with a 
tariff for revenue only — substituted for a 
protective tariff?” 

“I do not think there is any doubt 
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“You see,” he said, “the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill provided for the appointment of 
experts to aid the President in regulating 
the tariff rates under the maximum and 


that more revenue can be raised on the 
revenue basis than on the protective basis. 
I can illustrate this by the wool bill that 
we passed at the last session of Congress. 
The Payne bill for 1910 produced about 
$41,000,000 of revenue; the bill that the 
Democrats of the House sent to the 
Senate last spring was estimated to pro- 
duce about $40,000,000 of revenue. This 
estimate was made by the experts of the 
committee and by an expert from the 
Treasury Department. The two _ bills 
produced substantially the same amount 
of revenue. 

“The rate of duty on raw wool in the 
Payne bill, when reduced to an ad valorem 
basis, amounted to 44 per cent.; the rate 
under the Democratic bill was 20 per cent. 
The rate on manufactured wool under 
the Payne bill was 90 per cent.; the 
average rate on manufactured wool under 
the Democratic bill was 423 per cent. 
Of course, the result was obtained by an 
estimate of increased importation and the 
total importations as estimated under 
the Democratic bill would not have 
exceeded 6 per cent. of the American con- 
sumption on woolen goods and could not 
be regarded as very dangerous competition. 
The importations under the Payne bill 
would be about 3 per cent. of the American 
consumption.” 

In any interview with Mr. Underwood 
it is impossible to get away from the fact 
that he regards the tariff as the most 
important issue before the country to-day. 
Like McKinley, he has made the tariff 
his life’s study. What McKinley was to 
protection, Mr. Underwood is to a tariff 
for revenue only. He has the same gift 
for conciliation and compromise. He is 
in no sense a radical. He would rather 
take what he can get than to cry inces- 
santly for the moon. He believes that 
the man who pursues the impossible, no 
matter how virtuous it may be, is of little 
service to humanity if he refuses to do 
the work that remains to be done for the 
country, while pursuing the vision in the 
distance. 

Mr. Underwood is not in favor of the 
present Tariff Board. He made that 
fact very clear. In fact, he takes the 


position that no Tariff Board exists. 


minimum provision. When those rates 
had been adjusted, the President decided 
to keep his experts at work. He merely 
decided to call the experts a Tariff Board 
and increase the number of members from 
three to five. 

“Naturally I am not in favor of this 
arrangement. The Constitution has given 
to the House of Representatives the right 
to originate all tariff legislation. Under 
the present Tariff Board system, all 
reports are made first to the President. 
If Congress should wish to enact one 
schedule, it might have to wait months 
for the information from the Tariff Board, 
which, acting under instructions from the 
President, might be working on a schedule 
in which Congress had no interest. 

“This is exactly why we have deter- 
mined to proceed with the revision of the 
Steel and Chemical schedules in the House, 
putting the wool bill aside for a time. 
We feel that the country wants the wool 
material that has come from the Tariff 
Board to be given careful consideration. 
Were we to proceed with wool revision 
now, we should be obliged to re-enact 
our own bill because that is the only one 
on which we can really rely. The data 
from the Tariff Board may be correct and 
it may not be. The information sent to 
the House by the Board makes several 
volumes — 2,500 pages of printed sta- 
tistics. It will take at least six weeks 
or two months to compare the information 
obtained by the President’s experts with 
the information obtained by our own 
experts. In the meantime, we do not 
wish to be idle. We have, therefore, deter- 
mined to proceed with the steel, chemical, 
and then probably the sugar schedule. 
After that, we will be ready with the 
wool bill, probably, and if there is any 
thing worthy in the material supplied by 
Mr. Taft’s experts, we shall make use of 
it. It is because we wish to give the data 
every consideration that we are proceed- 
ing now with other schedules. 

“T believe that the present Congress 
will lop off the Tariff Board experts. | am 
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strongly in favor of a real commission, 
however, one that will make its reports 
direct to Congress and be under the con- 
trol of Congress. Then the House can 
direct the board, or commission, to in- 
vestigate the matters that need investi- 
gation and on which Congress wishes to 
be informed. We won’t be working at 
cross-purposes then.” 

Mr. Underwood believes in an improved 
system of public highways, deeper water- 
ways, a parcels post system, and in all 
the conservatively progressive movements 
engaging the public interest to-day. He is 
unalterably opposed to the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall. But none of 
these issues, whether he is for them or 
against them, will ever distract him from 
the work which he has set himself to do. 
He refuses to spread his substance over 
too great a surface. 

Mr. Underwood was asked to outline 
briefly what he believed would be the 
platform of the Democratic party in the 
next campaign. 

“T cannot define what will be the plat- 
form of the party,” he said. “I do not 
believe that the politicians of the country 
make the issues; the issues come up from 
the people. Conditions, as a rule, pro- 
duce the issues and the politicians fight 
them out. I think the great issue before 
the American people — the issue on which 
the next campaign will be determined — 
is whether or not the country stands for 
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a tariff that protects the profits of the 
manufacturer or whether it favors a 
tariff that is levied for revenue purposes 
only.” 

“What are you personally trying to do?” 

For several minutes, the Democratic 
leader reflected upon the question. His 
strong, even-featured face reflected his 
resolute purpose. When he answered it 
was with a careful weighing of his 
words. 

“TI do not think there is any doubt,” 
he said, “that my best qualification as a 
public man will run along the lines of 
work that come before the Ways and 
Means Committee. | have more informa- 
tion and more knowledge of the subjects 
embraced in the general question of 
taxation than of any other subjects and 
my work has always been along those 
lines. 

“Tf I could aid in writing on the statute 
books, laws that would equalize the bur- 
dens of taxation, make the wealth of the 
country carry its fair share of the taxes 
to support our Government, and lift from 
the backs of the masses of the people the 
inequitable load of taxes they are com- 
pelled to carry, due to the fact that our 
taxes are levied on consumption and not 
on wealth, I should accomplish a vast 
deal of good for the American people 
—a result worthy of the ambitions of any 
man who desires to accomplish results 
for the good of his country.” 
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A MACHINE AS BIG AS A DERBY HAT THAT GENERATES I10 HORSEPOWER 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


E FOLLOWED Dr. 
Nikola Tesla through 
the Waterside Power 
Station of the New 
York Edison Company 
—along narrow passages lined with 
huge electric switches, the turning of 


any one of which would throw a 
whole section of Manhattan into dark- 
ness or a blaze of light. We stumbled 
in the shadows of whirring dynamos, 
skirted great Corliss engines that seemed 
to rise from the very bowels of the earth 
beneath us and détoured past thundering 
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turbines. Before the largest turbine we 
paused for a moment. 

“Here,” said Dr. Tesla, pointing 
to the huge machine, “is a triumph of 
engineering skill. This turbo-dynamo, the 
largest ever made, developing 30,000 
horsepower, was built from plans worked 
out on paper. It was never tested until 
it was erected here and it worked per- 
fectly from the first turning on of steam. 
That is engineering. But that is not 
what we are here for.” 

We pressed on until we reached an open 
space where a mechanic in blue jeans 
was wiping the oil and grease from a 
machine so tiny in comparison with the 
gigantic turbine we had just inspected 
that it seemed like a toy. 

“Here it is,” said the tall, thin man — 
or rather he shouted, for the noise of a 
hundred thousand horsepower of moving 
machinery is not conducive to free vocal 
expression. “Better take off your coats,” 
he continued, “for it is a cold night and 
it gets pretty hot in here.” 

We followed his advice and example 
and stripped down to shirt-sleeves. 

“Turn on the steam,” said the inventor 
to the mechanic. The workman gave 
a valve a short turn. From inside the 
little machine, which seemed to be com- 
posed of two identical parts connected by 
a spiral spring, came a humming sound; 
the connecting spring began to revolve 
so rapidly that it looked like a solid bar 
of steel and the floor under our feet shook 
with rapid vibrations which died down. 
I glanced at a speed-gauge attached to 
what seemed to be the main shaft of the 
device and saw that it was registering 
7,000 revolutions a minute. I looked 
up at the main steam gauge overhead and 
saw a pressure of ninety pounds to the 
square inch indicated. 

Dr. Nikola Tesla, inventor of the 
alternating-current motor, and pioneer 
in research into high-tension electric cur- 
rents generally, was demonstrating his 
latest invention —a steam turbine, differ- 
ent in principle from any heretofore in use 
and one which will take less room and less 
coal per horsepower than the best engines 
now running. “It’s up to its normal 


speed now — about nine thousand revo- 
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lutions,” said Dr. Tesla, and the tacho- 
meter bore out his statement. “You 
see, for testing purposes, | have these two 
turbines connected by this torsion spring. 
The steam is acting in opposite directions 
in the two machines. In one, the heat 
energy is converted into mechanical power. 
In the other, mechanical power is turned 
back into heat. One is working against 
the other, and by means of this beam of 
light we can tell how much the spring is 
twisted and consequently how much power 
we are developing. Every degree marked 
off on this scale indicates twenty-two 
horsepower.”” We looked at the scale. 
The beam of light stood at the division 
marked “10.” 

“Two hundred and twenty horsepower,” 
said Dr. Tesla. “We can do better 
than that.” He opened the steam valves 
a trifle more, giving more power to the 
motive énd of the combination and more 
resistance to the “brake” end. The 
scale indicated 330 horsepower. “These 
casings are not constructed for much 
higher steam pressures, or I could show you 
something more wonderful than that. 
These engines could readily develop 1,000 
horsepower,” he said, as we watched the 
turbine running smoothly, steadily, al- 
most noiselessly except for that single 
clear, musical note. 

Standing nearby was another and 
smaller machine of the same type, con- 
nected through a gear-box with a dynamo. 
The engine itself would almost go into an 
ordinary hat-box. At a signal from Dr. 
Tesla the mechanic turned on the 
steam. Instantly, without the fraction 
of a second’s apparent delay, the dy- 
namo was under full speed, and from 
the end containing the motor rose the 
same clear note, indicating a well-bal- 
anced machine running freely at its nor- 
mal speed. 

“This little turbine has developed 110 
horsepower under tests,” said Dr. 
Tesla. It was about the size of a derby 
hat. 

“Careful tests have shown that the 
single-stage turbine, running at 9,000 
revolutions per minute, with a steam 
pressure of 125 pounds at the inlet, devel- 
oping 200 brake horsepower, consumes 
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THE TESLA TURBINE 


38 pounds of saturated steam per horse- 
power hour,” said Dr. Tesla. 

“But | can do better than that by com- 
pounding,” he added. ‘The heat-drop 
under the conditions | named is only 130 
British thermal units, and that is less than 
one third of the amount available under 
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constant load, use about eleven pounds. 
| have undertaken a contract to produce 
one which will consume less than nine. 

‘“‘The idea on which all steam engines 
— gas engines, too — have been built in 
the past was that there must be something 
solid and substantial for the steam to 


DR. NIKOLA TESLA 


WHO, IN HIS SEARCH FOR AN ENGINE SUFFICIENTLY LIGHT AND POWERFUL TO 
OPERATE THE IDEAL FLYING MACHINE, HAS INVENTED A WONDERFUL 
LITTLE TURBINE MOTOR, FOR GENERAL USE, THAT IS AN EN- 
TIRELY NEW APPLICATION OF MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 


modern conditions of superheated steam 
and high vacuum. By compounding the 
turbines I shall get a steam consumption 
of not more than eight pounds per horse- 
power hour. 

“The most efficient steam engines in 
America, big, slow-moving pumping en- 
gines working under ideal conditions and 


push against. The piston of a recipro- 
cating engine and the blades and buckets 
of modern turbine engines are examples 
of what I mean. That idea has made 
them rather complicated devices, requir- 
ing careful fitting for efficient operation, 
great expense for repairs, and, especially 
in the case of turbines, great liability to 
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damage. It has also made them bulky 
and heavy. 

“What I have done is to discard en- 
tirely the idea that there must be a solid 
wall in front of the steam and to apply 
in a practical way, for the first time, two 
properties which every physicist knows 
to be common to all fluids (including steam 
and gas) but which have not been utilized. 
These are adhesion and viscosity. 

“You know that water has a tendency 
to stick to a solid surface. That is the 

















THIS ABSURDLY SMALL ENGINE — TESLA’S SMALL- 
EST MODEL — DEVELOPS I10 HORSE POWER 


property of adhesion which every fluid 
— gas, steam, water, or whatever it be — 
possesses. You also know that a drop of 
water tends to retain its form, even against 
a considerable force, such as gravity. 
That is viscosity, the tendency to resist 
molecular separation, and all fluids have 
this property, too. 

“Tt occurred to me that if | should take 
circular disks, mount them on a shaft 
through their centres, space them a little 


distance apart, and let some fluid under 
pressure, such as steam or gas, enter the 
interstices between the disks in a tangen- 
tial direction, the fluid, as it moved, owing 
to these properties of adhesion and 
viscosity, would tend to drag the disks 
along and transmit its energy to them. 
It happened just as | had thought it would, 
and that is the principle of this turbine. 
It utilizes the very properties which cause 
all the loss of power in other turbines. 

“Inside of the casings of those engines 
you saw— instead of buckets or blades 
or vanes on the edge of a wheel, there are 
simple disks of steel mounted on the shaft. 
In the two larger turbines these disks 
are eighteen inches in diameter and one 
thirty-second of an inch thick. There are 
twenty-three of them, spaced a little 
distance apart, the whole making up a 
total thickness of three and one half 
inches. The steam, entering at the 
periphery, follows a spiral path toward 
the centre, where openings are provided 
through which it exhausts. As the disks 
rotate and the speed increases, the path 
of the steam lengthens until it completes 
a number of turns before reaching the 
outlet — and it is working all the time. 
In the ordinary turbine the steam passes 
only around the periphery and the central 
portion of the wheel is useless. Moreover, 
every engineer knows that, when a fluid 
is used as a vehicle of energy, the highest 
possible economy can be obtained only 
when the changes in the direction and 
velocity of movement of the fluid are 
made as gradual and easy as possible. In 
previous forms of turbines more or less 
sudden changes of speed and direction 
are involved.” 

Later, in his laboratory in the Metro- 
politan Tower, discussing the commen- 
dations which eminent engineers, many 
of them with international reputations, 
have expressed concerning his turbine, 
Dr. Tesla summarized the points that 
make it along step in advance in mechan- 
ical engineering. 

“To say nothing of it being a new appli- 
cation of mechanical principles,” he said, 
“it has many decided advantages. First 
of these is its simplicity. It is com- 
paratively inexpensive to construct, be- 
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cause nothing but the bearings need be 
accurately fitted, and exact clearances 
are not essential. Then there is nothing 
in it to get out of order and the disks 
can easily be replaced by any competent 
mechanic. It can be reversed without 
complex or cumbersome apparatus — all 
that is needed is a two-way valve to let 
the steam in at one side or the other, as 
desired. Reversing an ordinary turbine 
is next to impossible. 

“My machine occupies, as you saw 
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cation of it is as a pump, either for water 
or for air. The same disk arrangement 
is used, but the casing is so arranged, when 
built as a pump, that the fluid enters at 
the centre and is ejected at the periphery.” 
He led the way into an adjoining room. 
where a tiny turbine pump, with disks 
only three inches in diameter, operated by 
a one twelfth horsepower electric motor, 
was pumping 40 gallons of water a minute 
agclust a 9-foot head. 

“How did you happen to turn your 
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TESTING THE SPEED, POWER, AND STEAM PRESSURE OF A TESLA TURBINE 
THE PICTURE SHOWS TWO ENGINES, EACH CAPABLE OF PRODUCING 330 HORSE-POWER, WORKING AGAINST 
ONE ANOTHER FOR TEST PURPOSES, THE TORSION SPRING CONNECTING THE TWO 
BEING USED TO INDICATE THE AMOUNT OF POWER DEVELOPED 


little space — the 110 horsepower turbine 
has disks only 9? inches in diameter — 
and in consequence it weighs very little. 
The lightest engines now in use weigh 
24 pounds to the horsepower, while these, 
in their crudest forms, weigh less than 
that, and | expect to be able to produce 
10 horsepower to the pound. Using gas 
instead of steam it gives most gratifying 
results, doing away with the complicated 
valves and springs of the prevailing types 
of gas engines. Another interesting appli- 
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attention to mechanics instead of elec- 
tricity?” I asked. 

“] was a mechanical engineer before 
I ever took up electricity,” replied Dr. 
Tesla. “I went into electric science years 
ago because I thought, in that direction, 
I was going to solve the problem I have 
been working on all my life —the pro- 
duction of an engine sufficiently light and 
powerful to operate the ideal flying 
machine. All my work in the wireless 
transmission of power, which has at- 
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tracted more public attention than any- 
thing else | have ever done, was toward 
that end. I do not expect to build 
that ideal machine to-morrow, any more 
than | expect every steam engine in the 
world to be thrown into the scrap-heap 
because of this new application of mechan- 
ical principles, but such a flying machine 
will come some day, and meantime | 
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“My age? What do you think it is?” 
he asked. 

“Tf I didn’t know better, |’d say around 
forty,” | ventured. “Fifty, for a guess.” 

“Fifty-four,” was the answer. 

“And you still expect to perfect your 
flying machine’”’ 

“Why note I have half a century yet 
to live, if no accident happens. One 

















A TESLA TURBINE WITH THE TOP OFF 


SHOWING THE SERIES OF THIN DISKS BETWEEN WHICH THE STEAM PASSES AND WHICH, BY THE POWERS 
OF ADHESION AND VISCOSITY, THE STEAM DRAGS WITH IT IN ITS REVOLVING COURSE 


have succeeded in developing something 
new in prime movers. I am young yet 
and have plenty of time ahead of me.” 

I remembered that it was twenty-seven 
years ago that he had come over from 
Lika with the principle of the rotating 
field for alternating current motors al- 
ready worked out, and began some mental 
calculations, which Dr. Tesla noticed. 


of my grandfathers lived to be 118, the 
other past 100. One of my mother’s 
grandfathers won a footrace at the age 
of 73. I hope it will not take me fifty 
years to perfect the flying machine, but 
if it does, I expect to be young enough 
at 104 to make a flight in it. The Tesla 
turbine will be on the market long before 
that, however.” 
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“SAFETY FIRST” UNDERGROUND 


THE NEW BUREAU OF MINES AND ITS LIFE SAVING CAMPAIGN IN THE COAL FIELDS 


— TESTING $4,000,000 WORTH OF GOVERNMENT FUEL A YEAR. 


THE GREAT 


ANACONDA SMELTER STACK — A PROBLEM AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


ARLY in the morning of 
December oth, men outside the 
Cross Mountain Mine, at Brice- 
ville, Tenn., saw smoke pouring 
from the main entrance. This 
was all the intimation they had that an 
explosion had taken place. There were 
eighty-seven men inside at the time, and 
none came out. The fan which pumped 
air into the tunnels had been wrecked and 
they were filled with poisonous gases. The 
main entry stretched two miles and a half 
straight into the hillside, and from it on 
each side, at right angles, ran side entries 
about three- quarters of a mile long, 
adjacent tunnels being connected here 
and there by cross cuts. There were fifty- 
four of them altogether, alternating, lead- 
ing out first on one side and then on the 
other. 

Back in this labyrinth were the miners, 
and if any were alive they had probably 
barricaded themselves in a room to keep 
out the gas caused by the explosion. The 
main tunnel in places was filled with 
fallen roof and walls, dead mules, and men 
and cars, and there were all kinds of débris 
in the side entries. It was the task of the 
rescuers thoroughly to explore the seventy- 
five miles or so of gas infested passages 
in spite of these obstructions. 

From Knoxville, Tenn., and from Pitts- 
burg, the Bureau of Mines rushed rescue 
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cars and apparatus. The Director of the 
Bureau himself came across from South 
Carolina where a telegram informing him 
of the disaster had caught him. 

Thirty thousand miners have been 
killed in explosions and other accidents 
in the last ten years. To stop this waste 
of life— and incidentally of property — 
was one of the main reasons for the creation 
of the Bureau of Mines. Its rescue work 
is one of its first undertakings. In 
the past, after explosions, volunteer 
rescuers without training or apparatus 
rushed into the wrecked mines to save 
their comrades. More often than not 
some of the rescuers perished. 

At the great Cherry disaster two years 
ago a rescue party went down the shaft. 
When the cage was pulled up later, after 
the engineer had waited long for a signal, 
it contained eight dead bodies. At 
the Hanna mine, in Wyoming, when a 
rescue crew of forty men, including a 
State Mine Inspector and every mine 
official in the camp attempted to rescue 
about half that many entombed miners, 
all forty were killed. 

At the Cross Mountain mine not a 
rescuer lost his life. Soon after the ex- 
plosion, one of the men from the Bureau 
of Mines experiment station at Knoxville, 
arrived with an oxygen helmet. By 
Saturday night a rescue car with more 
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THE SIGN LEFT FOR THE RESCUERS 


BY THE FIVE SURVIVORS OF THE CROSS MOUNTAIN 
MINE DISASTER, EXPLAINING THAT THEY HAD 
GONE TO SIDE ENTRY NO. 16 LEFT 


equipment had arrived, and by Sunday 
night another. 


Attempts were made to restore ventila- 
tion by building a fire in the air shaft. 





Later a ten foot fan was set up at an old 
opening. Wherever air could be forced 
along the passages the rescuers followed. 
Sunday with two gangs of fifty men each, 
working feverishly in two-hour shifts, 
they had been able to clear a way 
almost to the end of the main tunnel 
and to restore ventilation init. But after 
thirty-six hours of continuous toil only 
eight bodies had been brought out and 
no one rescued. Up to this time the 
search for men. in the side entries 
had been impossible. This began upon 
the arrival of Director J. A. Holmes of 
the Bureau of Mines. He took charge 
of the oxygen helmet squads and began 
the slow work of exploring the recesses 
where any survivors were most likely to 
be. Sixty hours after the explosion two 
miners found their way to the main tunnel 
and reported to the rescue parties that 
three of their comrades were still alive. 
The helmet men went after them and 
brought them out. These five men had 
barricaded themselves in one of the rooms, 








AWAITING THE RESCUE WORK 
THE CROWD OUTSIDE THE CROSS MOUNTAIN MINE AT BRICEVILLE, TENN., WHERE 82 MINERS WERE 


KILLED BY AN EXPLOSION. 


THE RESCUE CAR OF THE BUREAU OF MINES IN THE FOREGROUND 
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keeping out the gases until the rescue 
crews had gone down near them. 

Besides these five men, who would 
probably not have been saved without 
the help of the Government experts, 
eight other men nearly died of gas. While 
in the rescue party they succumbed to 
the deadly gases encountered, and but 
for the quick administration of oxygen 
would have died. All but one were 
miners who entered without oxygen hel- 
mets. The exception was a member of 
the helmeted crew, whose helmet was 
knocked off by falling slate. He imme- 
diately sank to the ground, but his com- 
panions got him out, although it delayed 
their work. 

In the Cross Mountain Mine, the 
United States Mine Bureau was demon- 
strating, as it has at many previous 
disasters, the effectiveness of its methods 
and apparatus. The oxygen helmets, 
like a diver’s outfit, allowed the men to 
penetrate gas infected places which would 
otherwise have been impassable. The 








HANDLING POWDER UNDER AN OPEN LIGHT 


THE CARELESSNESS OF THE MINERS IN USING 
EXPLOSIVES IS ONE OF THE CAUSES OF 
THE MANY MINE ACCIDENTS 


pulmotor, which pumps oxygen into 
asphyxiated lungs, revived those that 
had been partially overcome. The elec- 


tric lights burned where no other lights 














THE WORK OF THE HELMET MEN 


WHOSE EQUIPMENT FURNISHES THEM OXYGEN AND MAKES THEM IMMUNE TO THE DEADLY GASES WHICH 
FOLLOW A MINE EXPLOSION 
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HELMET MEN AT THE CHERRY MINE 


AFTER EIGHT UNEQUIPPED RESCUERS HAD LOST 
THEIR LIVES TRYING TO SAVE THOSE 
CAUGHT BY THE DISASTER 


would stay lit, and the canaries, when the 
miners finally consented to use them, pre- 
vented asphyxiation by their timely warn- 
ings. Canary birds may seem queer aids 
in the dangers of mine rescue work. As a 
leader of one of the rescue gangs remarked 








RESCUED FROM SUFFOCATION 
AFTER AN EXPLOSION IN A MINE 


when a bird cage was offered to him: 
“Do you think that twelve strong men 
need a canary bird for protection?” 

Often. After every mine explosion there 
is likely to be carbon monoxide in the air. 
It is the result of the incomplete burning 
of the dust or gas where there is little air. 
It has no odor. Its presence is not dis- 
cernible until it gets its victim. “All | 
knew was my knees gave way and | fell,” 
was the account of one miner who was 
saved by his companions. But a canary 
bird is much more quickly affected by it 
than a man. As long as the canary is 
well, the rescuer need have no fear of the 
deadly and indiscernible gas, but when 
the canary becomes restless and finally 
drops off its perch it is time for those with 
oxygen helmets to put them on and for 
others to get out into the open air. There 
are canaries in the service of the Bureau 
of Mines which have saved several lives; 
for after being taken out quickly after 
succumbing, they have been revived and 
kept to go through the experience again. 

The helmets, the canaries, the almost 
military methods of the work of the crews 
from the rescue car were convincing 
touches of the effectiveness of the year-old 
Bureau of Mines to the miners at Brice- 
ville. Everywhere in the coal fields it 
is becoming well known, for it has started 
the foundations of a new attitude in that 
industry. 

Since its creation, in the summer of 
1910, the Bureau has placed seven fully 
equipped cars—old Pullman cars re- 
arranged — in the principal coal regions 
of the country, and has, besides, six rescue 
stations. It has the names of more than 
7,000 miners on its list who have taken 
the first aid and mine rescue training, and 
there are nearly 1,000 helmets in the 
country. In the last two years, between 
thirty and forty coal companies have 
purchased full rescue equipment and have 
crews thoroughly trained in rescue work. 

The Frick Coke Company has several 
stations, the Consolidated Coal Company 
of Maryland has one, and the Fairmount 
Coal Company also. There is another 
at the Marianna mine in Pennsylvania. 
Illinois has three rescue stations and three 
rescue cars. Ohio is now putting in 
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stations; and the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western railroads, the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company, and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company have equipped 
cars. And this is what the Bureau of 
Mines wishes chiefly — to persuade the 
railroads, the coal companies, and the 
miners of the efficacy of mine rescue work. 
It has no intention of establishing a great 
Federal rescue service. Its work is to 
find out rescue methods, demonstrate 
their effectiveness, and, by the force of 
example, get them adopted by the coal 
companies. 

The explosion in the Cross Mountain 

















OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


AND ALSO FOR INSTRUCTION. MORE THAN 7,000 
MINERS HAVE BEEN TAUGHT RESCUE AND 
FIRST AID WORK BY THE CREWS OF 
THE MINE RESCUE CARS 


mine was a coal dust explosion. It was 
considered a safe mine as far as gas was 
concerned, but the Tennessee Department 
classified it as dry and dusty enough to 
be dangerous from dust explosions. Until 
within the last years, the general opinion 
both among the miners and the operators 
was that coal dust would not explode. 
Some admitted that it might augment a 
gas explosion, but that it would explode 
where there was no gas they did not 
believe. The Bureau of Mines on the 
other hand maintained that many of the 
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CANARY SAFEGUARDING A RESCUE PARTY 


THE BIRD IS QUICKLY SUSCEPTIBLE TO THE DEADLY 
AND IMPERCEPTIBLE CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. 
WHEN THE CANARY SUCCUMBS THE MEN 
KNOW THERE IS DANGER 





FIRST AID TREATMENT 


BUT LITTLE PRACTISED AMONG COAL MINERS 
BEFORE THE RECENT CRUSADE FOR SAFETY. 
FIRST AID CREWS ARE NOW BEING FORMED 
IN ALL THE COAL DISTRICTS 
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HOLES READY FOR THE EXPLOSIVE 
IN AN ANTHRACITE COAL MINE 


worst accidents were the result of coal 
dust explosions, and this view is now be- 
ginning to be generally accepted. 

The great Monongah disaster, in Decem- 
ber, 1907, the worst that this country 
ever had, in which 356 men were killed, 


went far to bear out the Government 
experts’ contention. It was a model mine, 
with every precaution taken against gas; 
yet the tremendous explosion took place 
just the same. 

That coal dust will explode has been 
proved again and again at the Bureau’s 
testing station at Pittsburg, where tests 
have been made with dust from all the 
soft coal fields. The dust is placed in a 
steel cylinder six feet in diameter and one 
hundred feet long. At one end the 
muzzle of a cannon is used to explode 
the “shots” in. The results have shown 
uniformly that the dust explodes with 
great violence. Yet a steel tube and a 
mine offer different conditions and there 
were still many doubters among those 
operators who were not sufficiently con- 
vinced to take precautions against coal 
dust. The experts made a conclusive test. 

The Bureau‘leased a small piece of coal 
property twelve miles from Pittsburg, 
at Bruceton, Pa., and put in two 750-foot 
entries into the hillside. They were 
connected by cross cuts. 





THE CANNON MOUTH FOR THE SHOTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GALLERY 


IN WHICH THE BUREAU OF MINES HAS DEMONSTRATED THE EXPLOSIBILITY OF COAL DUST. 


THE DUST 


CAN BE SEEN ON THE BOARDS AT THE SIDES OF THE GALLERY 
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THE PULMOTOR 


AT WORK 


BY WHICH MANY MEN WHO ARE BEYOND THE HELP OF ORDINARY METHODS OF RESUSCITATION ARE 
PUMPED FULL OF AIR AND SAVED 


On October 30th, and 31st, a great mine 
safety demonstration was held by the 
Bureau of Mines at its station at Pitts- 
burg. The President was there and thou- 
ands of operators, foremen, and owners; 
and thirty thousand miners to represent 
the number killed in the mines of the 


United States in the last ten years. On 
the afternoon of the first day a demon- 
stration of a coal dust explosion was to be 
given at the experimental mine. About 
fifteen hundred mine owners and officers 
went out to see it. It had rained all day 


and the fields around the mine were ankle 











INSIDE A MINE RESCUE CAR 
ONE OF THE SEVEN, EQUIPPED BY THE BUREAU OF MINES, WHICH ARE INTRODUCING INTO THE COAL 
FIELDS SUCH LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT AS OXYGEN HELMETS, PULMOTORS, IMPROVED SAFETY 
LAMPS, AND WHICH ARE ALSO TEACHING THE USE OF CANARY BIRDS FOR DETECTING GAS 
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deep in mud. The weather little suited 
the spectators and still less the engineers 
of the bureau, for coal dust has to be dry 
to explode, and the mine entry was only 
750 feet long. 

The spectators went through the mine 
to see that there was no gas and to see 
how much coal dust there was — six hun- 
dred pounds scattered along the main 
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and this time, much the same as before, 
nothing happened. Some of the specta- 
tors began to leave and skepticism poured 
forth on all sides. The engineers hurried 
into the mine. They found that the crowd 


in going through had accidentally stepped 
on and broken the electrical connections. 
These were repaired and the engineers 
came out to make a third attempt. 


Jets 








PRESIDENT TAFT AND DR. J. A. HOLMES, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 


WATCHING AN EXPLOSION IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GALLERY AT PITTSBURG DURING THE NATIONAL 
MINE SAFETY DEMONSTRATION WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY HUNDREDS OF MINE OWNERS, 
OPERATORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, ETC., AND BY 30,000 MINERS — THE NUMBER 
THAT HAVE BEEN KILLED AT WORK IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 


entry at the rate of one pound to each 
linear foot. Then they came out and 
stood in the mud on the hillside above the 
mine, or sat on the fence to watch the 
explosion. The engineers pressed the but- 
ton to set off the charge of black powder 
which was to simulate the ordinary blown 
out shot. Nothing happened. Many of 
the spectators were much amused and the 
engineers were much chagrined. Again 
the engineer in charge pressed the button 


of flame burst out of the two entrances 
of the mine and set fire to the tops of the 
surrounding trees. A partly loaded car 
followed and landed more than one 
hundred yards down the bank from the 
mine mouth, which was littered up with 
the brattices and heavy sand bags which 
had been 130 feet inside the entrance. 

In a second, part of the spectators were 
involuntarily and rapidly increasing the 
distance between themselves and the 
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mine, and half the others were picking 
themselves out of the mud where they 
had been deposited by the collapse of the 
fence. The violence of a coal dust ex- 
plosion had been proved beyond the wild- 
est desires of the engineers and there was 
not a man present or running away who 
did not believe it. 

The knowledge of this fact, proved in 
so dramatic a manner, is saving lives 
every month; for a mine which is properly 
sprinkled, or in which the air is humidified, 
or in which fine stone dust or fine ashes 
are properly distributed cannot have a 
dust explosion; and if a gas explosion 
occurs it will not be spread by the explo- 
sion of dust throughout the mine. A 
good example of this is reported by the 
Coal Age. There was a gas explosion in 
the Bottom Creek Mine at Vivian, W. Va., 
which killed five men. There were about 
150 men in the mine at the time, and it 
is a mine in which explosive dust is 
prevalent. If the air had not been 
thoroughly humidified there is little doubt 
that the dust would have carried the 
explosion all over the mine and caused 
another severe catastrophe. 

At the Mine Safety Demonstration at 
Pittsburg came about forty mine rescue 
and first-aid crews from every coal mining 
state in the Union to join in the demon- 
stration and to receive prizes presented 
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by the President. A few days after this 
great meeting, papers in all the coal 


mining districts began to print such 

extracts as the following: 

FIRST AID RESCUE CORPS AT DALTON COAL 
MINES 


NasHVILLE, Dec. 6—A first-aid rescue 
corps has been organized by the Dayton Coal 
and Iron Company at its mines in East Ten- 
nessee. The Dayton Coal and Iron 
Company sent its superintendent as a delegate 
to the recent rescue experiment meeting at 
Pittsburg, which was also attended by Mr. 
Sylvester. 


“Safety first” has become a common 
slogan in the coal field. 

Intimately connected with the tests of 
the explosibility of coal dust are the tests 
of explosives made by the Bureau at 
Pittsburg. In the coal districts now there 
are two kinds of explosives — those that 
are on the permissible list of the Bureau 
of Mines and those that are not. On 
this list are nearly one hundred brands 
representing about twenty-five different 
companies. When the Bureau began its 
investigations it found out that black pow- 
der, for example, when there was a blown 
out shot either in gas or in coal dust, or 
in both, resulted in explosions. 

When black powder ignites, its flame 
is more than three times as long as the 








A COAL DUST EXPLOSION 





IN THE EXPERIMENTAL STEEL GALLERY AT PITTSBURG 


THOUGH MANY OF THE WORST DISASTERS, INCLUDING THE ONE AT MONONGAH WHERE 356 MEN WERE 
KILLED, HAVE BEEN DUE TO COAL DUST, ITS EXPLOSIBILITY WAS NOT APPRECIATED OR 
GUARDED AGAINST UNTIL THE GOVERNMENT S DEMONSTRATIONS 
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THE MOUTH OF THE BUREAU’S MINE 


AT BRUCETON, PA., WHERE 1,500 PEOPLE WATCHED 
AN EXPERIMENTAL COAL DUST EXPLOSION SO 
VIOLENT THAT EVEN THE MOST 
SKEPTICAL WERE CONVINCED 








flame of the permissible explosives and 
it has a duration three thousand or four 
thousand times as long as their flames. 
The longer the flame and the longer its 
duration, the more danger there is of its 
starting an explosion. The Bureau sent 
a letter to manufacturers of explosives 
asking whether or not they would like 
to have their products tested for safety 
in gaseous or dusty mines. This letter 
brought samples from about a dozen 
manufacturers to the Pittsburg experi- 
ment station. About half of these passed 
the tests, and a list of seventeen “per- 
missible’’ explosives was printed. The 
manufacturers found that having their 
products on this list helped their sales. 
The next list, printed six months later, had 
twenty-one explosives on it, and the 
fourth contained more than ninety. Every 
year severer tests are being made and some 
of the accepted explosives are dropped 
from the list. 

There have been no laws passed re- 
quiring the use of “permissible” explo- 
sives, nor is it necessary that there 








WATCHING THE THERMOMETER THROUGH A MAGNIFYING GLASS 
TO GET THE EXACT TEMPERATURE BY WHICH TO TELL THE NUMBER OF HEAT UNITS IN THE PIECE OF 


COAL IN THE CALORIMETER. 


MORE THAN $4,000,000 WORTH OF COAL IS BOUGHT FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT EVERY YEAR IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE BUREAU’S TESTS 
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should be; for the operators voluntarily, 
or under orders from the State Mine 
Inspectors, have made the practice almost 
universal in dangerous mines. The two 
million pounds of short flame explosives 
used in 1908 had become twelve million 
pounds by 1910, which is more than is 
used in England although the English 
authorities there have the power to enforce 
the use of permitted explosives. 

State Mine Inspector Laing, of West 
Virginia, some time ago aeciared that by 
using the explosives recommended by the 
Bureau of Mines, and by the wetting of 
the mines in his state, there had not been a 
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company letter heads, from mine owners, 
officers of mining companies, superin- 
tendents, foremen, and the like, all the 
way down to scraps of paper covered with 
the bungling scrawls of the coal shooters 
asking for these pamphlets of information. 

The Bureau’s selected lists of miners 
and such requests as the following that 
come into the office daily, take up twenty- 
five to thirty thousand copies of each 
pamphlet: 


Hanna, Wyo., Box 112. 
Kinp Sir: 
Just a few lines thanking you for the in- 


formation and the circulars that I am re- 

















THE PRODUCT OF THE MINES 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRY DIRECTLY EMPLOYS MORE THAN 1,000,000 PEOPLE AT THE MINES AND TWICE 
THAT NUMBER IN HANDLING, TRANSPORTING, AND MANUFACTURING THE PRODUCTS 


life lost from gas or coal dust explosions 
in seventeen months — which is the record 
for that state. 

Without the power to compel anybody 
to do anything, the Bureau has laid the 
foundation of a complete change in the 
safety of coal mining by proving beyond 
all cavil or doubt that its remedies are 
real and workable. The hearty codpera- 
tion of State Mine Inspectors, the coal 
operators, and the miners have done the 
rest. 

I looked through a hundred or two 
letters to the Bureau requesting its Miners’ 
circulars. There were many on coal 


ceiving, that I think they are very useful for 
miners that are working in the mine. I have 
got lots of information out of the Miners’ 
Circular No. 2, which I have read perfectly 
well, I shown others, I would be very thankful 
to hear all the information about the bureau 
of mines. I was very pleased with my certifi- 
cate you sent me, but you made one mistake 
in my name. Thanking you, 
I oblige, 
(Signed) Mr. JoserpH Lucas, 
Hanna, Wyo., Box 112. 


About seventy thousand more of these 
circulars get into a more general circula- 
tion, chiefly through Congressmen. 
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THE SMELTER FLUE AT ANACONDA 


A VIEW DURING CONSTRUCTION GIVING AN IDEA 
OF ITS 120-FT. WIDTH AND 20-FT. DEPTH 





‘The man who made the Bureau of Mines 
and who is at the head of it, Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, is as energetic a personality as 
you will find in the City of Washington, 
and about half the time you will not find 
him there. I happened to catch him at 
his office holding a conference with his 
engineers late in the afternoon of December 
30, 1911. He was busy with them that 
evening and the next day, Sunday. 
About six o'clock Sunday he finished 
his labors. He took the midnight train 
for Pittsburg, because there were certain 
things that he could do there on New 
Year’s Day and not lose any time in 
Washington. He came back on the mid- 
night train on Monday night and was in 
his office early Tuesday morning. That 
is the Government gait in the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In introducing the oxygen helmet and in 
studying the causes and effects of mine 
disasters, Dr. Holmes is not content to 
depend upon second-hand information. 
If he is within reach of a mine explosion he 




















THE GREAT ANACONDA STACK SPREADING FUMES OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE 
THROUGH THE FLUE LEADING UP TO THIS STACK EVERY DAY PASS GASES CONTAINING NEARLY 30 TONS OF 
ARSENIC, 2 TONS OF LEAD, 3 TONS OF ZINC, A TON AND A HALF OF BISMUTH, AND ENOUGH 

SULPHUR TO MAKE 50 TANK-CAR LOADS OF SULPHURIC ACID 
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will go. He reached one mine disaster 
in Alabama where there was not another 
man who had ever used a helmet. It is 
considered best to have the helmet men 
go in squads of eight, certainly no fewer 
than four. But in this case it was im- 
possible to get four. He got one volunteer, 
explained the workings of the helmet to 
him and proceeded into the mine. Far 
back, in one of the side entries, they found 
four dead bodies. Dr. Holmes was bend- 
ing over one of them to get a sample of his 
blood to find out whether the victim died 
from shock or asphyxiation when his safety 
lamp went out. Standing in a gas in- 
fested tunnel over the dead with a man 
bent on collecting blood samples was too 
much for the volunteer. He collapsed 
and begged to be carried out. He weighed 
225 pounds, and it was a mile or more to 


TESTS OF BLACK POWDER AND 
PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES 


THE FLAME OF THE BLACK BLASTING POWDER HAD 
2.54 TIMES THE HEIGHT AND 4500 TIMES THE DURA- 
TION OF THE MORE POWERFUL PERMISSIBLE EXPLO- 
SIVE. THE GREATER THE FLAME AND THE LONGER 
IT LASTS THE MORE DANGER THERE IS OF IT CAUSING 
AN EXPLOSION 


the mine entrance. It was nerves not 
gas that had affected him, but the Director 
could not be sure that it was not gas until 
they reached the open air and then much 
precious time had been lost. On such 
experiences are founded the rules of going 
into the mines only in squads of four or 
more, and these of trained men. 

His belief in the canary bird is also 
founded on personal experience. He was 
in a mine after an explosion and after 
most of the gases had apparently escaped. 
He was carrying a canary as a warning 
against carbon monoxide and he had an 
oxygen helmet on his back. Studying 
conditions as he went along, he forgot the 
bird. After awhile, feeling a little shaky 
in the knees, he looked down and it was 
dead. How long it had been dead he 
did not know. He hastily put ona helmet, 
sat down to rest a little, and came out 
none the worse, but a little longer time 
would probably have been serious. But 
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neither this nor the slate that fell on his 
head in the Cross Mountain Minedampend 
his enthusiasm for first hand information. 

Working Sunday and New Year’s Day 
in Washington and Pittsburgh, twelve 
hours of uninterrupted helmet work in the 
Cross Mountain Mine, and traveling by 
horse and boat to the Matanuska coal fields 
of Alaska are typical of J. A. Holmes. 
So also is the way in which he made the 
fuel testing exhibits at the St. Louis Fair. 
The Geological Survey exhibit needed 
power to run it, but when Dr. Holmes 
reached the Fair none had been provided. 
The Fair officials refused to furnish any 
and there was no time to get funds from 
the Government. Not at all abashed, 
he hurried around — which is his natural 
gait — and persuaded boiler manufacturers 
and coal operators that it would be to 
their advantage to have their products 
represented in the Government Experi- 
ment Station at the Fair. They were 
repaid for their expense, the Surveys’ 
exhibit could go on, and the Government 


_had spent nothing. 


Physically, Dr. Holmes is nearly six 
feet; thin, strongly made, with a slight 
stoop. Some of his friends say that his 
thinness saved his life. Last summer in 
Alaska, he and a guide met a big brown 
bear far up above the timber line on one 
of the mountains. The guide fired and 
hit the bear in the leg. It came straight 
on to Dr. Holmes. He had no weapon. 
There was nowhere to run so he stood 
his ground. About ten feet from him 
the bear rose on his hind legs — and turned 
away. The mine director was not fat 
enough to kill, so the story goes. But thin 
or not, he is as hard a traveler in the open 
as he is a hard worker in Washington. 

In the abondoned buildings of the old 
Pittsburg Arsenal, the Bureau is conduct- 


ing fuel testing experiments; preaching 


that coal should be bought on the basis 
of the amount of heat units it contains 
and not as it is now on its general reputa- 
tion. The great public is still ignorant 
of the letters B. T. U. (British Thermal 
Units). Probably most retail coal deal- 
ers are. In a small Illinois town the 


school board got hold of one of the bulle- 


tins of the Bureau of Mines. They 
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called up the dealer who supplied the 
schools with fuel. 

“How much ash is there in your coal?” 

“TI don’t know exactly,” he said, 
“There’s a plenty.” 

“How many B. T. U’s does it contain?”’ 
was the next question. 

“Not ad —— B. T. U.,” was his answer. 
“You've been getting this coal for years 
now and you know that there’s nothing 
like that in it.” 

But many of the larger coal consumers 
have come to buy their coal upon speci- 
fications limiting the amount of ash and 
volatile matter and requiring a certain 
number of heat units per ton. The 
investigations of the Bureau of Mines are 
chiefly responsible for the growing prac- 
tice in this country, and the Bureau is 
itself one of the largest purchasers, for 
one of its duties is to buy the Govern- 
ment coal. By specification it buys about 
$4,000,000 worth a year. If its services 
save the Government 2.5 per cent., the 
saving pays for the fuel testing of the 
Bureau; because the appropriation for that 
purpose is $100,000. The Bureau saved 
the Isthmian Canal Commission $40,000 
on one purchase. It also renders import- 
ant aid to the Navy in its $4,000,000 
yearly purchase of coal, as it examines 
every mine from which the Navy gets 
coal for the ships. 

Not so concrete but perhaps as valuable 
to the Government and in the long run to 
the general public, are the experiments 
with gas producers, with briquetting 
machines, and for the elimination of the 
smoke problem, etc.— experiments which 
have the rare distinction of provoking 
envious commendation in Germany. The 
Technische Rundschau of Berlin writes 
of one of the bulletins: 


The work shows again what high value 
the United States Government places upon 
the accurate knowledge of its mineral resources 
and directions for utilizing them to the best 
advantage; in this respect it can serve as a 
model worthy of imitation by our German 
Government. 


The Bureau of Mines is the only insti- 
tution in this country with a comprehen- 
sive view of its fuel resources and a definite 


programme for adapting our power needs 
to them. High grade coking coal is none 
too abundant nor is it widely distributed. 
It is especially scarce in the Mississippi 
Valley and in the Western States. The 
Pittsburg Experiment Station shows how 
other and cheaper coals may be used to 
make coke. There are large beds of 
lignite coal in this country that will not 
burn in an ordinary furnace and that 
pulverizes on exposure to the air. The 
Bureau shows how these low grade coals 
can be utilized in gas producers or in any 
type of furnace if made into briquettes. 
A large German machine was imported 
that molds these lignites into briquettes 
of good fuel. The Bureau has also been 
active in the campaign for the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance. Its investigations 
have shown clearly that the various kinds 
of coal can be burned without smoke in 
the proper type of furnace, or with some 
arrangement of mechanical stoker, draft, 
etc. The devices in eliminating the smoke 
improve the combustion of the fuel, making 
it more efficient. A hundred other possi- 
bilities of making us a more efficient 
nation are before this Bureau and for its 
work there is an ever growing public 
demand. 

And this is only the coal and fuel side 
of the Bureau’s work. Its chemical anal- 
yses and its opportunities in the metallur- 
gical field have not been mentioned. A 
little idea of it all can be had by a glance 
at the controversy about the smelter fumes 
at Anaconda. The farmers of that region 
and the Government have sued the 
smelter because the solids and fumes from 
it have damaged the crops and the forests. 

The flue leading from the smelter to 
the base of the stack is about 1,000 feet 
long, 120 feet wide, and 20 feet high. 
A billion and three quarters cubic feet of 
gas pass through it every day. In those 
fumes, being wasted at present, are nearly 
30 tons of arsenic, 2 tons of antimony 
oxide, 2 tons of lead, 3 of zinc, and nearly 
half a ton of bismuth worth about $1.50 
a pound, and enough sulphur fumes to 
fill 50 tank-cars a day with sulphuric acid. 

These are poured forth every day into 
the atmosphere and lost, because the 
methods for extracting them are too costly 
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or because there is not a profitable market 
for them, as is the case with the sulphuric 
and arsenic acid. At every smelter in 
the country the same thing is happening. 

These wastes spell opportunity for the 
Bureau of Mines which appeals to its 
practical minded investigators. 

This particular smelter situation is 
very acute at present; for in many places 
farmers and forest owners near the smel- 
ters have forced them to shut down be- 
cause of the damage done by the fumes. 
In Shasta County, Cal., for example, three 
of the four smelters have ceased operations 
and the fourth is running only at half 
capacity. 

Cement mills which scatter from twenty 
to forty tons of dust a day are facing the 
same problem. One of them, at Riverside, 
Cal., hearing of an electrical precipitation 
process by which a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of California was taking care of 
the dust and other solids at one of the 
smelters, got him to outline a similar 
plan for a cement mill. Here seemed to 
be the beginning of a distinct advance in 
these two industries. The Bureau of 
Mines got the inventor of it, Prof. Frank 
Cottrell, as chief metallurgical chemist. 
He had formed a company around his 
patents and the company was making 
money. But money does not seem to be 
Professor Cottrell’s main interest. The 
capital that had been put into the com- 
pany was paid back, the other scientific 
men in it given rights to the patents in 
six Western states, and the patents them- 
selves turned over to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, to earn money 
with which to carry on further research, 
and perhaps to encourage other scientific 
discoverers to do likewise. 

The scientific study of the wastes of 
a smelter flume has untold possibilities 
for usefulness to the country. And it is 
but an example. These are the modern 
dreams of which great results come. 

The rich corporations engaged in the 
mineral industries can afford to carry on 
investigations and to send men all over 
the world to seek out the information that 
leads to efficiency. But the smaller min- 
eral workers cannot do so. To raise the 
Standard of the whole industry some cen- 
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tral, efficient, and, above all, disinterested 
organization is necessary. For this reason 
the establishment of the Bureau of Mines 
was pushed with such vigor by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. All the influence 
of this body was also directed toward hav- 
ing Dr. Holmes made director of the 
Bureau, for his work in the Geological 
Survey had convinced the Congress that 
he was the man to make the Bureau live 
up to its opportunities. 

When Dr. Holmes persuaded the boiler- 
makers and the coal operators into 
furnishing him with materials for his 
testing plant at St. Louis, there was prac- 
tically no use made of the gas engine in 
this country, and 250 horsepower was the 
capacity of the largest gas engine made 
in the United States. He had one there, 
however, operating on gas from a gas 
producer. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone now has engines of more 
than 250,000 horsepower, which use the 
waste gases of the blast furnaces as fuel. 
These two things are not direct cause 
and effect. One is merely the initial 
move in a campaign in economic efficiency 
of which the other is a large and notable 
example. 

Moreover, this is not all the saving at 
the blast furnaces. The slag that was 
formerly carted to the dump pile, is now 
being made intocement. There are plants 
now in operation or under construction 
that will use 1,300,000 tons of slag each 
year in making cement. The mills making 
this cement are run by gas engines fed on 
the waste gas of the blast furnaces. One 
waste product that formerly polluted the 
air is now converting another waste 
product into a useful commodity. 

Similarly, within the last two years, 
contracts have been made for more than 
$5,000,000 worth by-product coke ovens, 
to supersede the beehive coke ovens that 
have been wasting more than $40,000,000 
yearly in by-products. 

The two great purposes for which the 
Bureau of Mines was created were to 
lessen the loss of life in mining — the 
campaign to do this is weil under way — 
and to lessen the waste of mineral re- 
sources. This is the great constructive 


task on which the Bureau has begun. 
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“THE INSIDE OF A BUSINESS MAN” e 


BY 
JOSEPH FELS 
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HEN Joseph Fels, at a 

public dinner in Chi- 

cago, said something 

about being a robber, 

those who heard him 
believed he was referring to sharp busi- 
ness tricks. But in his business life 
he is a poor illustration of his contention 
that business is robbery. His _ record 
is fairly clean of the ecstatic advertising, 
the injurious and deceptive tricks of 
salesmanship, the falsity of the final pro- 
duct, the underpayment and neglect of 
employees. 

He wishes equality of opportunity for 
His method of effecting this is 
the “single tax” on land values. He is 
devoting his fortune, through the Fels 
Fund Commission (whose membership 
includes other than single taxers) to 
bring this to pass swiftly. A keen Ameri- 
can business man, full of Yankee shrewd- 
ness, a Jew, and therefore a man of vision 
—that is the combination of qualities 
in Mr. Fels which explains most of his 
acts. Without that much fora key he will 
seem excitable, impulsive, erratic. He 
makes a swift dart to the heart of things. 
He can sum up the causes and meaning of 
the South African War in a few sentences 
which are penetrative and adequate. He 
has the genius of the American business 
man for cutting through surfaces and side 
issues and dealing with realities. He is 


the sort of man who is best illustrated 
by anecdotes. 

His invasion of London was as simple, 
direct, and naive as the forthright actions 
of the Homeric men who saw what they 
wished and took it. 


He looked around 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


BY 
H. GLEASON 


the streets a bit, and found the office he 
wished, the right situation and right size. 

“T’ll take it,” he said to the owner. 

“But that is not customary. To whom 
will you refer me? To your solicitor?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“But friends of yours in London?” 

“T came yesterday, haven’t got ac- 
quainted with anybody yet. Here’s the 
rental money for the first six months. 
Take it or leave it.” 

“But won’t to-morrow be more satis- 
factory for coming to a settlement?” 

“That’s one day too late. I want 
the office to-day, now.” 

He got his office. 

Five minutes later he stepped around 
the corner to a stenographic agency. 

“T wish to engage the services of a young 
woman for my office work.” 

“Excellent. We will supply you with 
one.” 

“T wish her now.” 

“Good. We will see to it.” 

“Let her come right along with me.” 

She came. 

With Mr. Fels and the girl, came a boy 
bearing a typewriter case and a box for 
the girl to sit on. There was no office 
furniture. 

“How much a week are you receiving?” 
Mr. Fels asked her. 

“Twelve shillings a week,” she answered, 
“but the firm said I was worth fourteen 
shillings.” 

“Can’t afford it,” said Fels. “I can't 
afford to have any one here who isn’t 
worth a pound.” 

At the end of the first week she came to 
Mr. Fels and asked, 
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“Did I earn my pound?” 

“No,” he said, “but you will.” 

Later she did. 

Mr. Fels doesn’t waste money. He 
makes it shrewdly and then spends it to 
get results. Yet he is saving, with an 
anxious care. With a friend he was 
riding west along Oxford Street to an 
engagement two blocks beyond Oxford 
Circus. The friend pulled out fourpence 
for the fare and held out the handful 
to the omnibus conductor. Mr. Fels 
lifted twopence from the extended palm 
and dropped them in his pocket. 

“Tt’s only a penny apiece to the Circus,” 
he said. ‘ We'll walk the rest of the way.” 
They did. 

The next day, at the solicitation of the 
same friend, on his way north to Scotland, 
he stopped off half way up the island and 
deposited $2,500 in the hat of a needy 
psychological professor who was _per- 
fecting a new system of instruction. 

His mind plays out over a large area. 
Much of his activity is sheer fun to him. 
He had to find out what fats were best, 
of what benzine consisted, the economic 
use of by-products. Closely akin to this 
intellectual search is his fondness for 
inventions. Almost any man with a new 
device for getting the best of nature can 
gain a hearing. He trots his machine and 
his theory down to the soap office and sets 
the thing in motion. At this point, life 
is a vaudeville show to Mr. Fels, full of 
fresh turns and infinitely surprising “num- 
bers.” 

Then deeper and more real than this 
holiday abandon lies another trait. He 
has a knack at divining the creative 
impulse in other men of various sorts. 
He is deeply interested in a young violinist 
who with instant strides took a first place 
in European reputation. To a penniless 
artist who can really paint, whose work 
is spoken of with enthusiasm by one of 
the best hanging committees in the United 
States, he is giving a yearly subsidy till 
his pictures begin to sell. This sum 
installs him and his wife on a farm and 
there he can work out his technique. 
Knowing little of painting or music, Mr. 
Fels was yet quick to reach the conclusion 
that a man who was ready to starve for 
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his idea had a sound idea. “Why not 
keep him from starving and give his idea 
a chance?” would be the line of reasoning 
in his mind. Another of the directions 
in which he is liberating creative impulse 
is that of a young man with an excellent 
scheme for athletic instruction in uni- 
versities. For five years he makes it 
possible for the man to spread his ideas. 
He is donating to the State of Oregon, 
for working toward a progressive tax 
on land value, part of $25,000 a year for 
five years. He built and supported the 
first school clinic in London, and now the 
metropolis has taken the hint, and in- 
stituted several such clinics. He loves 
to start a movement, to liberate energy, 
then let it gather its own momentum from 
the community. Several times already 
he has been discussed in the House of 
Commons. 

He prefers a christening to a funeral, 
and would rather endow a codéperative 
farm for men in the prime of their strength 
than a burial lot for paupers, though he 
would not leave the latter unburied. He 
thinks he disbelieves in alleviation, and 
once wrote a letter to a Philadelphia 
sanatorium for consumptives in which he 
said: “Mr. Fels contributes no money 
to charity. He knows that what the 
poor need most is not alms, but a change 
in social conditions which will make alms- 
giving unnecessary. You certainly must 
know that the conditions under which 
the poor live and work inevitably breed 
both consumption and poverty. You 
must know that a system which places 
a premium on the withholding of valuable 
land from use must bring about the over- 
crowding of millions into disease-breeding 
tenements. You know this, and yet 
imagine that, when you announce your 
readiness to care for fifty victims of this 
outrageous system, your duty is done.” 

This is much the sort of letter that 
Ruskin once wrote in his impatience at 
partial justice. 

Joseph Fels is by nature modest and 
unassuming. He likes a quiet hotel on a 


shabby street, he likes to travel second 
and third-class in England. He rides by 
*bus in London, instead of in hansoms. 
He talks to strangers, goes to see obscure 
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whirl, talking, gesticulating, creating mo- 
tion, seems truer and sweeter and stronger 
than most of the men you meet. 


men instead of waiting to be looked up. 
He goes through life with the freedom of 
a tramp, ora visionary. He has battered, 
shoved, and manipulated his way without 
growing cynical and hard. 

But you end with the impression that 
you have spent time with a good man. 
There is something clear and simple to 
his nature. That swift-darting figure, 
with the impulsive, almost irritable man- 
ner, and the kindly eyes, living in a 


MR. FELS’S 


In Chicago they reported me as saying 
I was a robber. Well, in a way that is 
true. I ama robber, and so is every other 
business man. | am a robber first be- 
cause I have taken advantage of the 
tariff, going and coming, and _ second 
because I have taken advantage of the 
increase in land values, the unearned 
increment. And now I am down on every 
custom house, and want to knock the 
bottom out of land value speculation. 

About 1870, when | was a lad fourteen 
years of age, I started in as an office boy 
in the toilet soap trade in Baltimore; 
then came the big business crash known 
as the Fiske and Gould panic. Business 
reverses made it necessary for me to get 
to work in earnest and | became office boy 
again, this time for the firm of Foster & 
Sellman, merchandise brokers. This was 
about the first real labor that I had ever 
done. It was perhaps the most valuable 
single year of my life, as it trained me in 
concentrating brain forces. I came to 
the work as a boy and left it a fairly good 
salesman. By the advice of my dear 
friend Sellman, who has long since passed 
away, | was able to see pretty clearly the 
effect of privilege and monopoly in deal- 
ing with sugar and the other materials 
which have since then become very much 
of a monopoly. | was too young at the 
time to take it all in but I got some of it. 
My father and | then joined a small soap 
manufacturer and I went out as local 
traveler. Later we both came to an old 


Philadelphia soap man as travelers for 
the firm, with the understanding that 
when a certain sum of money had been 


Here is the story of Joseph Fels’s life 
as it looks to him at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Note all through his talk the artful 
propaganda, as he describes the growth of a 
village, or jobbing a city lot. His own name 
for what he is telling here is “The Inside of 
a Business Man.” 
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made by our help, the principal, an aged 
Englishman, would retire. This all came 
about. 

Up to this point of the business develop- 
ment, we were protected by a fairly stiff 
custom charge against the entry of foreign 
soap. We then quadrupled the business 
within a few years. As the trade increased, 
the proportion of the protection increased, 
because, of course, the more soap that we 
made, the more money was made out of 
the protected monopoly. The next move 
was to get hold of the invention for com- 
bining naphtha or benzine with a soap 
for all ordinary household purposes. For 
many years we were favored by the free 
entry of raw material and a heavy duty 
on the finished product. 

We were also protected, when we began 
to grow large, by freight arrangements 
which perhaps smaller firms would not 
have been able to obtain; such arrange- 
ments, for instance, as that by boat to 
Baltimore with a ten cent rate when the 
ordinary rate was twelve cents. Under this 
same rebating system, could be included 
the free railroad and steamer passes to 
members and travelers of the firm. This 
system was wrong in that the trans- 
portation companies were able to differ- 
entiate between large and small firms. 
And by the same process it was wrong 
for a firm to accept such rebating even 
though it was entirely legal. We simply 
did as all the other firms did at that time. 
To the extent that such favoritism is 
legal to-day I should have no hesitation 
in accepting and taking advantage of it. 
It is simply an illustration of the fact that 
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equality of opportunity was not then much 
thought of. That rebating system does 
not exist any more so far as we are con- 
cerned, nor does it seem to exist through- 
out the country in general. There is 
practically no competition among trans- 
porting companies so there is no need for 
them to fight among themselves. They 
simply divide up the rates as exigencies 
dictate. 

Since 1894 the public knows more or 
less about our goings on. During that 
time we have been helped by heavy 
duties on soap from other countries and 
hampered by duties on raw material. A 
peculiar example is that of American 
borax. In Liverpool it was being sold 
at £14 less 5 per cent. per ton, that is, 
say, $70. The identical material was 
being sold at that time in the United 
States by the same’ company that pro- 
duced it, at $140 per ton. I shipped this 
borax across to Philadelphia from Liver- 
pool, paid 5 cents duty for it to come 
into the port and only discovered it was 
American borax when the goods were 
used. Using this particular borax in 
soap which we exported to Great Britain 
we recovered the five cents duty from the 
custom house as the soap went through 
on its return trip to Liverpool. Perhaps 
we even caused the Government to lose 
say 10 per cent. in refunding duty on the 
original product, because it would cost 
about that much to run that particular 
rebating department. 

Before the duty was put on, when the 
borax was free, it sold at two cents a 
pound. With the duty on, it sold at seven 
cents a pound and huge quantities were 
dumped into Europe at the time when I 
made this particular purchase, at a price 
less than two pence a pound. This all 
was proved by our firm’s ability to take 


_ advantage of the dumping and purchase 


it on the other side in the way | have 
described. This particular borax, then, 
mined in the West and shipped from the 
West to an Atlantic seaport, was trans- 
shipped to Liverpool, shipped back from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia, put into soap, 
and shipped back to London. 

There was still another odd thing about 
that particular lot of borax; we later 
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found out that what we had bought as 
American borax was actually from South 
America but was stamped American borax, 
because the American borax company 
seemed to control the whole chute. This 
was very much in the same way as oil 
from wells in Asia is stamped “Standard 
Oil” by the Standard Oil Company. 

Under the present system the manu- 
facturer is being robbed just as well as 
the workman because of the limitation 
of industry by monopoly and _ special 
privilege. 

You ask why the employer doesn’t give 
back all profits in the shape of wages to 
the workman, after deducting the value 
of his own directive services. Why don’t 
I, for instance, take no profit from my 
business instead of seeking to overthrow 
the present economic system? There are 
two reasons. First, under the present 
conditions a man simply can’t calculate 
what his brain is worth nor what part of 
the product his knowledge, experience, 
and capital amount to. It’s all more 
or less guess work, just as the valuation 
for taxation purposes of city lots under 
the present system is guess work. The 
second reason is that a man may do bis 
best to be just and yet the present conditions 
prevent him from being just because he 
can’t tell where he will be a year from date. 
The investor is bound in self-defence 
to hold his surplus as an insurance against 
the future of the business, which is the future 
of the capital invested and the laborers em- 
ployed. The employer cannot be expected 
to do more under the present conditions 
than to pay a considerable percentage 
above the current rate for labor, though 
that percentage may be a material in- 
crease over the average wage, dictated 
by his own goodness of heart. 

What would be the inducement to him 
to be in business at all if a surplus did not 
come to hime Under equality of oppor- 
tunity there would be no inducement for 
a man to go into business unless full scope 
were offered for his enterprise. What 
the present employer is justified in keep- 
ing out of his profits under present con- 
ditions, is that amount which will be 
sufficient to insure the business and then 
to help, if he so chooses, in wiping out causes 
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of economic injustice that make the few the 
masters and the many the wage-slaves. 

Where a man has a monopoly in an 
article and is making profit, he can pay 
large wages. Our wages on the average 
are, I believe, the highest of those in any 
soap factory in existence. We pay those 
high wages because in the first place our 
people are helping us to make money, 
and in the second place because high 
wages lead to efficiency. In our factory 
we have no piece work, everything being 
paid for by the week, because piece work 
is a slave-driving operation. 

It pays the boss to give high wages 
because of the better quality of work 
which he receives in return. High wages 
remove that haunting feeling of anxiety 
with which the underpaid employee faces 
each week. Absence of anxiety means 
a higher grade of work. To-day the 
matter of wages is according to the con- 
science of the employer. It rests with 
him and it shouldn’t rest with him. It is 
impossible for labor unions to do more 
than to hamper industry by pushing for 
higher wages under the present system. 

Every new street forced through a city, 
every slum destroyed, every park and 
open space created, every hospital erected, 
every school put up increases land values 
and makes the grip of the landlord that 
much tighter around the neck of industry 
and labor. Some day we shall see the 
business and human need of exempting 
everything created by labor, whether 
house or potatoes, a set of harness or a 
sky-scraper, from all taxation of whatever 
character, and we shall place all taxes 
upon land values. In this way we shall 
provide a bottomless reservoir of publicly 
created wealth from which to draw public 
revenues, and give employment to an 
increased number of workmen who will 
get increased wages by virtue of the 
increased supply and demand. As more 
working people would be employed, wages 
would thereupon go up to the economic 
value of aman’s work. In my own shop, 
the carpenters receive fifty cents an hour, 
I believe. Under a proper system of 


land values taxation, let us suppose there 
would be three times the present demand 
for carpenters. 


Then our carpenters 


wouldn’t work for a man at fifty cents an 
hour; they wouldn’t work for me or any- 
one else if by working for themselves 
they could make a dollar. 

The taking by private individuals of 
land values, which belong by right to the 
whole people, encourages holding land out 
of use. Both capital and labor are ham- 
pered. Six hundred thousand persons, 
10 per cent. of London’s population, are 
living on an average of three in a room, 
and yet there are ten thousand acres of 
unused land within the metropolis of 
London. I believe that 25 per cent. of 
the superficial area of Philadelphia has 
never been built on nor the land ever put to 
practical use since farmers plowed the fields. 

In relation to the site of our factory, 
the present wrongful system of land 


holding did not operate as much as it > 


might in other cases, because our factory 
is on its present site by mere chance. We 
found a little business and we took over 
the property. Since then we have added 
what extra land we needed at an ever 
increasing cost. 

Under equal opportunities the man 
would have the chance to get exactly what 
his labor, industry, and brains create. 
This is only a process of creating ten jobs 
for nine men instead of our present con- 
dition of nine jobs for ten men. There 
is no limit to the possibility of production 
nor is there any limit to the wants of the 
people. If all the land in the United 
States, whether in cities, towns or the 
country, were forced by a community- 
owned tax to its best use, every man who 
wanted to work would have work. This 
country would be able to supply enough 
for the whole European population in 
addition to its own. If this were the case 
in respect to our own business, for in- 
stance, there would probably be ten times 
the quantity of materials for soap- 
making turned out. Several times the 
amount of soap now used would be re- 
quired, for even the people of this country 
are not too clean. 

| have done a little land purchasing in 
my time. Not many years ago | bought 
12 acres of land on the then outskirts of 
Philadelphia. I paid $33,750 for this 
piece of property. Last year a real 
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estate broker reported to me an offer 
from one of his clients of $100,000 for the 
land. In other words, I became the pos- 
sessor of $66,000 for not doing anything 
with my property. 

I had a similar experience in taking a 
vacant farm of 700 acres in Essex, 50 miles 
from London, three and a half miles from a 
railroad station. Within five years we 
there created a little agricultural village 
sheltering a population of 300 persons. 
The industry of these people, joined to my 
capital, has increased the value of land 
within a radius of three miles of the village 
of Mayland from 50 to 100 per cent. 

I bought another farm in England. 
Oddly enough it was also in Essex, but 
this one was one and a half miles from a 
junction railway station, 24 miles from 
London. I bought this farm of 525 acres 
at $34 an acre, and | purchased it with the 
purpose of offering it at cost to some of the 
public authorities as a colony for the 
unemployed. I was to give the public 
authority free use for three years to 
experiment. They didn’t accept my al- 
leged benevolence, and so | have held on 
to the land until the junction station has 
become a town and we began to blossom 
into building value. I am afraid now to 
offer it at $75 an acre for fear a large 
number of enterprising Englishmen would 
take me on. This value has come to 
pass by quietly holding on. Mr. Gardner, 
the excellent farmer in charge, won't 
carry my farm away when he chucks up 
his job. I visited this property four times 
in five years. I think | will stick to this 
rate of frequency as it seems to add a 
considerable per cent. in increased value. 
I can’t find any other reason than that 
the people who have been foolish enough 
to increase the size of the village of Wick- 
ford have brought increased value to all 
the adjacent land. 

These little experiences of mine, added 
to various experiments of the dukes, 
lords, and the monopoly-mongers of 
England, are squeezing the life-blood out 
of the common people. That this is the 
case is clearly proved by the fact that the 
land clauses of the recent budget actually 
became law, and now the whole of the 
land of England is being valued. There 
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is going to be a land value tax put in 
operation under the finance act. When 
the people of England once get a proper 
taste of this kind of blood nothing is 
going to prevent them from quietly in- 
creasing the tax on land values, until 
we leisurely gentlemen are prevented 
from taking the unearned increment which 
belongs to them. 

This is the principal reason why their 
royal highnesses and eminences, the dukes, 
the landlords, and the land speculators, 
are kicking up such a wholesome row in 
Great Britain. The more they kick the 
more quickly will the tax on land values 
be increased, because kicking is good 
propaganda. Those who are not anxious 
to take what doesn’t belong to them nor 
what they have not earned, will go on 
increasing in numbers and strengthening 
their demands from year to year, so that 
ultimately the population whose presence 
gives value to land will own that value 
up to twenty shillings on the pound in 
Great Britain and a hundred cents on the 
dollar here. 

Under present conditions the men who 
control the basic source of supplies are 
able to dictate their own will. Suppose 
my business controlled the supply of 
fats in the United States. We could 
run up the price of soap to the point at 
which it could be imported from other 
countries with the duty added. We could 
then go to Washington and complain of 
the foreign fellows, and of the foreign 
stuff, made by foreign labor, and we could 
get our misguided Congress to whack 
on another 30 per cent. of duty. This 
is being done in various directions. As 
our only competition is among ourselves, 
we are forced to use cheaper and often 
inferior materials. As there is neither free 
production nor free exchange we are ham- 
pered at every point. So you find that 
the suit of clothes, made by a good cus- 
tom tailor in London, from goods made in 
England, can be purchased for $20. The 
same garment here cannot be bought from 
the same kind of tailor at less than $40. 
The difference in the cost of labor between 
the two countries put on the garment 
may be about three dollars. Where does 
the rest of the difference come in? 





WHAT I SAW AT NANKING 


BY 


JAMES B. WEBSTER 


(OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS SOCIETY.) 


HEN | first reached the 
top of Tien Bao Chen, 
overlooking Nanking, 
shortly after it had been 
captured by the Revo- 

lutionists, the dead and wounded were 
lying about pretty thick. Half-way down 
the slope toward the city | saw a man 
who was evidently too badly injured to 
walk. I knew at once that he must be 
an Imperialist soldier. I went in search 
of the doctor, and we returned in a few 
minutes to consider the wisdom of going 
in such close range of the rifles along the 
city wall. We got there just in time to 
see two soldiers with savage sword thrusts 
putting the poor chap beyond the need 
of our assistance. 

Such acts of cruelty, however, are not 
confined to the Revolutionists. Several 
days before, while the Imperialist 
troops were still out in the country, 
and skirmishes between the two parties 
were frequent, one of the most popular 
of the Revolutionist staff officers was 
captured by the enemy. They cut off 
his ears, his nose, and his tongue, carved 
out his heart and then compelled some of 
the country people to take his body back 
to the Revolutionist camp. The soldiers 
were wild with grief and anger, and swore 
they would kill every man in Chang 
Hsuin’s regiment if they ever got into the 
city. In view of such precedents, the 
outcome of the following instance surprised 
me. I was told that some soldiers had just 
brought up to the hill-top an Imperialist 
whom they had found hiding down 
below among the rocks. I found them 


standing on the fortification holding a 
temporary investigation of his case. None 
of the officers in command were present. 
One man held the poor trembling wretch 
by his queue and grasped his naked sword 
with his right hand, ready to put the 
court’s decision into execution. 


I went 





over and said to them that the treat- 
ment their men had received at the 
hands of Chang Hsuin’s soldiers was no 
excuse for their being equally barbarous, 
and | told them how the foreign countries 
would look 2t such treatment of a prisoner 
without arms. By that time one of the 
officers had come up, and he assured me 
that they would not kill the man, but the 
soldier with the sword proceeded to saw 
off his victim’s queue with his dull sword. 
The Revolutionists then gave the prisoner 
food and clothing and fixed a shelter 
for him and called me later that evening 
to dress a slight gash in his foot. Two 
days later, | returned and found that 
they were still caring for him and, at 
their request, | put on a new dressing. 

The wounded men are restless while 
in the hospital and are eager to get out 
and rejoin their comrades at the front. 
They are fighting for a worthy cause, 
and are out to win. 

The soldiers on both sides showed that 
they have courage, and after | had spent 
several days among them in camp, in 
their trenches, and on the scene of battle, 
I was convinced of their earnestness of 
purpose, of their good behavior, and ability, 
especially so in the case of the Revolu- 
tionist troops, These men are fighting for a 
republic and not a few will lose that notion 
only when they lose their heads under the 
knife, or lay down their lives on the field 
of battle. Their faces light up with inter- 
est when they find that the visitor is an 
American and they ply him with eager 
questions about our government. The 
name of Washington is most often on their 
lips and the government of the United 
States is their ideal. How little the 
writers of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and those who fought to maintain 
it dreamed that in so short a time their 
example would be the light and hope of 
distant and unknown China! 

















WHY I AM FOR ROOSEVELT 


BY 


EX-GOVERNOR JOHN FRANKLIN FORT 


(OF NEW JERSEY) 


(Among the Republican governors who favor Mr. Roosevelt's nomination are Aldrich 
of Nebraska, Glasscock of West Virginia, Osborn of Michigan, Hadley of Missouri, Stubbs 


of Kansas, and Vessey of South Dakota.) 


OU ask me to give a “state- 
ment of reasons why Mr. 
Roosevelt should be nomi- 
nated.” 

The first reason arises out 
of the political conditions of the time. 
Both the great parties are divided into 
factions which are as strongly opposed to 
each other as the parties themselves are 
to one another. Socialism only, which 
made great strides in the last election, is 
united. The only man who can get prac- 
tically all the support of all factions in the 
Republican party is Mr. Roosevelt. He is 
sufficiently progressive to stand for the 
things which make for progress, and is 
sufficiently conservative to conserve exist- 
ing interests which are right while advanc- 
ing in popular governmental policies. He 
believes in conservation in the sense that 
Dr. Hibben, the new president of Prince- 
ton, defined it, namely: “progress without 
the loss of essential values.” 

No other man can mould the thought of 
our public life as he. There is no one else 
whom the people follow so gladly and in 
whom they believe so intensely. They be- 
lieve he is sincerely their friend and that he 
wishes the government to be conducted 
solely on lines which will give to all an 
equal chance in the hard struggle for ex- 
istence. They know that no man who 
asks a fish will be given a stone if he can 
help it. They believe that he first at- 
tempted to check conditions to which, 
rightly or wrongly, the masses of our people 
are opposed. They believe that he stood, 
as President, for industrial honesty; for 
the elimination of watered stock and 
worthless securities; for the principle that 
only that which has value should be sold; 
for the same treatment for the man 
who works for his daily bread and gets 


his wages by the sweat of his brow as 
for the man who capitalizes the output 
which that labor produces; for honest 
corporate management; for just laws for 
the factory operative, the railway em- 
ployee, the mine worker, the lumber-jack 
and the mill-hand; that he thinks as much 
of them and their interests as he does of 
their employers; in a word, favors the 
“square deal” for every one. 

Others may be as capable of doing this 
as Mr. Roosevelt, but the people do not 
believe it, certainly do not know it. They 
have tried him, and these are times when 
the average man feels that he does not 
want to take any chances. These are 
days when there is a feeling abroad that 
every man does not have an equal chance. 
It may not be true, but it is believed, and 
the people do not care to experiment. They 
want to be sure that the President of this 
nation is a man in whose justice and fair- 
ness of purpose they have an abiding faith, 
that whatever arises, every man will be 
treated equally, get just what is coming 
to him — no more and no less. 

These things relate to our domestic 
conditions. Our foreign policy needs him. 
He knows the nations of this earth and 
their rulers as no other man does. He is 
democratic to the core. He is in sym- 
pathy with all peoples striving for Repub- 
lican government. He will stand for 
American ideals, for the spread of our 
commerce, for restoring our flag on the 
seas as of old, so that Americans will not 
be humiliated by not seeing it on more 
than a half dozen craft of any kind, at any 
point, in the fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean highway between the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Golden Gate. He would 
put it in South America or in the Orient, 
or have it fly in the ports of the world. 
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Our diplomacy needs him. It needs 
him badly. The Persian incident has 
humiliated an American without a word of 
protest so far as the people know. China 
is struggling for freedom from the corrupt 
Manchu dynasty. Her appeal to the 
greatest Republic on earth gets no word, 
even of sympathy, in answer to her Mace- 
donian cry. Not intervention, not recog- 
nition, for the time neither of these may be 
proper; but why not an expression of our 
belief in a Republican form of government 
and our sympathy for those struggling for 
it? Do we not believe in our own prin- 
ciples? Is it to go out that our sympathies 
are with those who would throttle our form 
of government everywhere if they could? 
If we cannot do anything to help, is it 
necessary for us to give countenance to the 
diplomatic acts of those who we know, to 
a moral certainty, only seek to divide a 
nation among themselves? 

It is safe to say that Mr. Roosevelt holds 
no such views of this Republic or its duty. 
The nations of the earth concede us to be a 
world power. Mr. Roosevelt will giveusour 
rightful place and rightful influence at the 
council table of the nations of the world. 

He could settle the tariff problems on 
equitable and just lines. It is generally 
believed that he wrote or suggested the 
tariff plank in the platform of the Repub- 
lican party adopted in 1908. He would 
keep it. He would take no makeshift 
legislation which would keep that promise 
in letter but break it in fact. 

The man who toils for what he gets be- 
lieves that he is paying more for his clothes, 
food, and all the necessaries of life than he 
should because of unfair and unjust tax 
legislation. He wants that corrected, and 
he believes Mr. Roosevelt would do it. 

The Trust problem is as far, if not 
farther from settlement than ever it has 
been. There is no definite and effective 
policy. The decrees of the courts have 
not, in the public belief — and all 
thoughtful men agree with it — done any- 
thing to correct any evil that existed. 
What have they changed? Possibly con- 
ditions cannot be corrected. To admit 
that is to reflect on the government. But 
has any one suggested a remedy that can 
be really considered an enforceable one? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s article in the Outlook, 
only a few weeks ago, was like a clari- 
fying chemical poured into dark water. 
It cleared the situation — control, govern- 
ment regulation, supervisory power; in a 
word, full publicity of everything, and 
official restraint from doing that which is 
wrong. He stood for that until he left 
office four years ago. He stands for it 
now. The Congress is ready now to en- 
act it. Elect him, and it will. He never 
did an act that harmed honest business 
or honest business methods. He never 
will. Methods are unimportant. Results 
and confidence are what are needed. No 
other man can so surely give both. His 
policy as to conservation had popular 
approval. The people believe it has been 
abandoned, at least in part, and they wish 
him to reaffirm and reéstablish it. They 
wanted to reélect him in 1908. He would 
not let them. They see now they were 
right then and that he was wrong. They 
wish to do now what they were not per- 
mitted an opportunity todo then. Hehas 
had but oneterm. True, he filled out part 
of the term of Mr. McKinley, but during 
that interim continued McKinley’s poli- 
cies literally. He did not attempt to make 
that period any part of his administration. 
He made it McKinley’s as no other vice- 
president coming to the presidency under 
like conditions ever did. 

He had but a single term of his own. 
The policy of his one term was so good and 
its results have been so far-reaching that 
the people are demanding another like it. 
Time has changed the views of many. 
Many of those who felt uncertain about 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies from 1904 
to 1908 have since realized how wise they 
were and how far-reaching and beneficial 
to the people they have been. Time has 
developed them. It is not every man who 
has the far-sightedness to see the end from 
the beginning. He has always been right. 
He is right now. 

He is a devout man, a godly man of 
godly purpose, whose life and utterances 
give expression to his belief in an over- 
ruling divinity in all things whether per- 
sonal or national. He has stood for spir- 
itual uplift during his whole private and 
public life, and the people want a further 
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UNSHACKLING THE ARMY 


application of his homely religious prin- 
ciples in our governmental affairs and civic 
and business relations. 

He should be called again, for a second 
term, after four years of private citizen- 
ship which have helped his point of view, 
in order that he may: 

1. Conclude the work of industrial 
honesty and establish a wise, firm policy 
for its regulation, on a flexible basis which 
will protect the public from exploitation 
and assure the rights of all. 

2. Reéstablish our commerce on the 
high seas at this time, when our finan- 
ciers, manufacturers, merchants, and wage- 
workers need the markefs of the world. 

3. Finish and open up under just traffic 
regulations the Panama Canal, the begin- 
nings of which were his. 

4. Establish our foreign policy and 
affairs on a basis that all nations will 
respect and that will give vitality to our 
affirmation of our belief in a Republican 
form of government and of our sympathy 
with all people seeking to establish free 
government everywhere. 

5. Assist in revising our gbsolete ship- 
ping laws and put our flag on the high 
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seas that our commerce may be carried 
in American bottoms. 

6. Stop discontent and unrest among 
our people politically and otherwise and 
restore confidence to business and intra- 
and interstate commerce. 

7. Bring back to power a united Repub- 
lican party animated by justice and Lin- 
colnian principles of government, founded 
upon the will of the people and the promo- 
tion of popular rights. 

In Mr. Roosevelt, the American people 
believe, are to be found elements repre- 
senting the blood and iron of Bismarck, 
and the intellectuality and statesman- 
ship of Gladstone, coupled with the 
great heart and sympathetic spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln. He is the one accepted, 
unique idol of our people. They see in 
him typified the true representative 
American, and they will rally to his sup- 
port as to none other, and give us once 
again a united, enthusiastic, and victorious 
party. 

These are the reasons why Mr. Roose- 
velt should be nominated and elected, with 
or without his consent, in this year of 
grace nineteen hundred and twelve. 


UNSHACKLING THE ARMY 


TO MAKE IT A FIGHTING ORGANIZATION AND TO STRIKE A BLOW AT THE 
‘* PORK BARREL” AT THE SAME. TIME 
BY 
OWEN WILSON 





HIS is the plain story of what 
is happening in Washington to 
establish an economical and 
efficient military policy for 
the United States (something 

which we have never had) and at the same 
time to drive at least one nail in the coffin 
of the “pork barrcl” system of appropria- 
tions. 

Instead of carrying the smallest military 
burden of all great nations we carry the 
largest. The army, past and _ present, 
costs the United States about $250,000,000 
a year. The vastly larger German mili- 
tary establishment costs $200,000,000 a 


year. And the recent mobilization in Texas 
proved that the army is now, as it always 
has been, unprepared for war. So much 
it is necessary to know to understand 
thoroughly what is being done in Wash- 
ington to correct these glaring evils. 

Secretary Stimson, in his first report 
as Secretary of War, very frankly made 
public the need of a new policy in regard 
to the army. He wrote with much more 
literalness than he got credit for. Con- 
gress and the press are apt to take it for 
granted that these reports are pieces of 
special departmental pleading. 

The army was (is still) scattered over the 
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country in nearly fifty posts. The largest 
detachment at any one place was less than 
2500 men. The General Staff was work- 
ing over a consolidation plan to save ex- 
pense, to get the troops together in tactical 
units, and to give the officers and men more 
opportunities to become soldiers and to 
burden them with fewer ground superin- 
tendent and post janitor duties. Someone 
in the War Department had been working 
on plans toward this reform ever since 
Mr. Root was Secretary of War — prob- 
ably before that — but very little con- 
solidation had been accomplished. The 
reasons why it has not, will appear as this 
article goes on. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department of the House of Repre- 
sentatives now comes on the scene. -Mr. 
Tawney had failed of reélection. The 
House was Democratic. It was pledged 
to a policy of economy. It set its machin- 
ery to work in various ways to see whether 
or not it could carry out its pledges. The 
Expenditure Committee was part of that 
machinery. In previous sessions this 
committee had been practically defunct. 
Sometimes it did not even meet. But the 
young Democrats who were assigned to it 
in the 62d Congress took their duties 
seriously from the beginning whether any- 
one else there did or not. They had not 
gone very far in their hearings before they 
began to get testimony about the excessive 
cost of maintaining the many small posts 
scattered over a wide area. The subject 
kept coming up until finally the chairman, 
Mr. Harvey Helm, of Kentucky, asked 
Major B. F. Cheatham, in charge of the 
construction and repair of posts: 

“Could there be any possible way of 
expending more money or incurring greater 
cost than by the present method?” 

The Major answered: 

“None, unless the number of posts was 
increased. That is the only way that | 
can see.” 

The Committee brought out in the tes- 
timony taken before it a great mass of 
evidence corroborating Secretary Stim- 
son’s statement of the situation. 

“The mobile army itself is distributed 
among 49 army posts in 24 states and 
territories. Thirty-one of these posts 


have a capacity for less than a regiment 
each; only 6 have a capacity for more 
than a regiment; and only one has a capac- 
ity for a brigade. The average number 
of organizations to each of the 49 posts 
is only 9 companies, giving an average 
strength in men for each post of only 650. 

“Nearly all of these posts have been 
located in their present situations for 
reasons which are either now totally ob- 
solete or which were from the beginning 
purely local. Comparatively few 
of them are in positions suited to meet the 
strategic needs of national action or de- 
fence. 

“In short, we have scattered our army 
over the country as if it were merely groups 
of local constabulary instead of a national 
organization. The result is an army which 
is extraordinarily expensive to maintain, 
and one whose efficiency for the main 
purpose of its existence has been nullified 
so far as geographical location can nullify 
ie, Se ox 
“A thorough reorganization of our mili- 
tary establishment to remedy the foregoing 
defects would involve much legislation and 
would encounter many most serious diffi- 
culties. Upward of $94,000,000 have been 
spent upon our existing posts. 

“Ineffective and expensive to maintain 
as this system is, it nevertheless repre- 
sents an investment which cannot be 
easily changed or abandoned. The source 
of profit which each post furnishes to neigh- 
boring communities causes a local pressure 
against any change in location and brings 
constant influence to bear toward further 
expenditures in that locality.” 

The italicized sentence explains why 
former reorganization plans have failed. 
It is in proper official language. Stated 
more baldly the fact is that Senators and 
Representatives have had posts enlarged 
which should have been abandoned and 
others created which have no military 
reason for existence, as u way of distribut- 
ing money from the Federal Treasury in 
their districts. Stated thus baldly it 
sounds as if the practice should be indict- 
able. But long usage has sanctioned such 
distribution of “‘pork”’ not only through 
army posts but through special pension 
acts, tariff privileges, river and harbor 














UNSHACKLING THE ARMY 


appropriations, public buildings bills, and 
through a hundred other minor methods. 
And as long as constituents are made of 
the stuff they are it is not easy to change 
this order of things. If the army posts 
can be consolidated upon purely military 
lines and this item of “pork” eliminated, 
it will mean as much to the public in limit- 
ing the most corrupting influence in the 
National Legislature as it will in the in- 
creased efficiency and economy in the 
army. 

It is not an easy situation toface. Year 
after year the War Department has asked 
for appropriations from Congress, which 
it has spent on these political patronage 
posts as freely —if not more so—as it 
has on the other posts. It knew that the 
“pork” system was wasteful, but it was 
afraid that if it did not accept money under 
the system it would not get it at all. A 
part of General Wood’s testimony makes 
the army’s embarrassment very clear. 


General Wood. We dislike to come before 
Congress with a request for money to build new 
barracks and quarters when there is, perhaps, 
a fairly well-built and complete establishment 
standing in a place where we believe it never 
should have been put originally, but still it is 
there. We are now going ahead to make 
a serious effort to get out of these places, but we 
are exactly in the position of a man who finds 
himself in a fairly comfortable house located at 
a place on his property that he does not like 
and maintained from time to time with many 
little expenses that he would like to avoid, and 
he constantly considering the question of put- 
ting a lot of money into a new house, and yet 
confronted always with the fact that he has a 
good old house and is fairly comfortable. That 
is exactly the condition we are confronted with. 
If I may be perfectly frank, we are always meet- 
ing with a certain amount of opposition when 
we suggest the giving up of a post. You gentle- 
men know, as well as I do, the pressure which 
your constituents put upon you when a post 
is to be given up or when there is any talk of 
reducing the personnel of the garrison. That, 
of course, all comes back to us. The concerted 
effect of many petitions and many applications 
oftentimes is sufficient to make the department 
hesitate in abandoning stations. It is 
embarrassing to come before Congress with a 
request for a large appropriation to build a new 
post when there are quarters enough for troops 
at old posts, unsuitably located, perhaps, and 
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at places which make supply extremely ex- 
pensive, and there is a tendency to keep up an 
establishment perhaps at excessive cost rather 
than frankly abandon it and ask for an appro- 
priation sufficient to construct a new one. To 
be perfectly frank, it would, as a rule, be difficult 
to secure an appropriation under these circum- 
stances. 


It is not altogether plain sailing for the 
administration either. To sanction the 
plan of concentration necessitates the ad- 
mission that the Government has been for 
years wasting a great dealof money—while 
in the control of the Republican party. 
To admit this truth and to act on the ad- 
mission is putting patriotism above politics, 
which is not always an easy thing to do. 

Then the Congressmen — those who 
have gained popularity by securing mili- 
tary appropriations for their districts—will 
be roundly abused by their constituents 
if they allow their posts to be abandoned. 
And other Congressmen, if they vote 
against the military “pork” of their col- 
leagues, can hardly expect those colleagues 
to vote for their river improvement “‘pork,” 
or whatever variety it is that their con- 
stituents demand. It takes courage to 
vote against a bill, no matter how bad it 
is, if there is a desk full of telegrams from 
home demanding its passage. 

The committee in its hearings soon ran 
upon evidences of the delicacy of the sit- 
uation. One of its members asked Major 
Cheatham whether, if it had been left to 
him to select a point in the United States 
to make a complete brigade post, he would 
have selected Fort D. A. Russell. 

The Major begged to be excused from 
answering. It does not appear in the pro- 
ceedings, but everyone in the room knew 
that Fort D. A. Russell is the pet post of 
Senator Warren of Wyoming, the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Later the same committee-man ques- 
tioned General Wood about Fort D. A. 
Russell. 

“What advantages, in your judgment, 
does it possess for building up such a plant 
or institution as is there now, costing 
practically $5,000,000 up to this time?” 

“It has a good healthy climate,” ans- 
wered the General. 
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“That advantage is what might be called 
indigenous to the whole Rocky Mountain 
region.” 

“It had no advantage”, the General 
added “over—any place in the West 
having good water, a good climate, and 
good railroad communications.” 

According to other testimony the water 
supply at Fort D. A. Russell has been very 
costly, and it took longer to get troops 
entrained there for the Texas manoeuvres 
than at any other post; but these are 
matters of secondary importance. The 
climate had little to do with its increased 
size. Senator Warren did that. His efforts 
in behalf of his fort are similar to those of 
other Congressmen to get appropriations 
for theirs, with this difference: the 
Senator, from his position on the Military 
Affairs Committee, has more power than 
any one else, and with that power he 
has been more successful than any one 
else. 

From June 30, 1906 to June 30, 1911, the 
amount expended on new construction for 
the army in Wyoming was $4,694,699.95, 
which is about $400,000 more than was 
expended in any other state. From its 
establishment in 1867 as a protection 
against Indians until June 30, 1906, by 
which time its chief advantage seems to 
have been in sharing the climate of a large 
part of the West, Fort D. A. Russell had 
cost the United States $937,779.21. In 
the next five years, with only the same 
climatic advantages to recommend it, it 
enjoyed an expenditure of $3,873,158.209. 

Of the twenty-six states which have 
been represented on the Military Affairs 
Committees of the House and Senate, two, 
West Virginia and Tennessee, have had 
no money spent for military construction 
or repairs within their borders. The 
other twenty-four states have received 
$28,167,334 out of the $36,408,990 that 
has been spent in all the states in the five 
years ending June 30, 1911. 

The committee’s findings evoked little 
interest in the Halls of Congress. Too 
much else was going on. Over in the War 
Department men talked over the testimony 
and wondered whether anything would 
come of it. They were not over-sanguine 


of any wholesale reform. For example, 


General Wood, when pressed for the names 
of posts which he thought ought to be 
abandoned, as he expressed it, side-stepped 
the question, and for this reason: 

“Whatever move we make, involving 
as it will the abandonment of a number of 
posts, will meet with the strongest opposi- 
tion from the people of the locality. and it 
does not seem wise to announce at the 
present time what places are under con- 
sideration for abandonment.” 

At another point he said: 

“If we make any announcement of 
policy now, except to you gentlemen con- 
fidentially, there will be such an ever- 
lasting uproar that it will embarrass every 
move we make.” | 

The General evidently thought that the 
only feasible plan was to abandon the worst 
posts on a piece-meal policy creating as 
little uproar and commotion as possible. 
Something has already been accomplished 
along this line. 

The chairman of the committee spoke 
for a more vigorous policy: 

“Ts not that a situation that you have 
to face, and would it not be just as well for 
you to roll up your sleeves and go at it?” 

“T think you will find some help from 
the membership of this committee,” he 
continued. é 

In this he was right. Mr. Bulkley, of 
Ohio, one of the members of the committee, 
“rolled up his sleeves and went at it.”’ He 
offered a resolution on the floor of the 
House requesting the Secretary of War to 
furnish the house with the names of all 
army posts (1) “which have been located 
in their present situations for reasons 
which are now totally obsolete,” (2) of 
those “which have been located in their 
present situations for reasons which were 
from the beginning purely local” and (3) 
of those “ which were originally placed with 
reference to possible Indian troubles—and 
the names of such of those as are placed 
where such troubles are no longer possible.” 

These three classes will include all the 
posts which have been established or are 
maintained for political reasons or through 
mistakes of the War Department. 

The resolution also called for the names 
of all posts situated in suitable stategic 
points. 
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UNSHACKLING THE ARMY 


When Mr. Bulkley presented his reso- 
lution it was actively opposed by only 
one member. Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, 
after defending Fort D. A. Russell, 
wound up his objections with the interest- 
ing remark: 

“T would prefer to take the judgment 
of a committee of the House ; 
rather than the judgment of the generals 
of the army, who view these matters 
entirely from a military standpoint.” 

But in spite of Mr. Mondell’s objection 
the resolution passed. The Secretary’s 
memorandum in answer met the request 
fairly. Fort after fort, long coddled into 
expensiveness for the benefit of their 
localities, are slated for abandonment 
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that was willing to pass a resolution asking 
for the labelling of the posts. 

The Secretary’s memorandum shows 
that the effective training of the army and 
its economical housing at strategic points 
necessitates, at most, eight or nine groups 
of posts, each group to be garrisoned by a 
force properly proportioned between the 
three branches of the service. and near 
enough together for manoeuvres in* com- 
mon. To protect the Eastern coast, there 
should be two and possibly three groups 
on the line between the St. Lawrence and 
Atlanta. Fort Porter, N. Y., and forts 
Ogelthorpe and McPherson, Ga., would be 
made use of in this group. 

In Indiana, Ohio, and IIlinois are thre2 
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REGULARS IN CAMP 


THE MOBILIZATION IN TEXAS DURING THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION PROVED THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE 
POLITICAL METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING ARMY POSTS 


immediately. Others are marked for aban- 
donment later and for retrenchment now. 

The communities that have fattened 
on the army posts will fight to keep them. 
Private citizens, boards of trade, city 
councils, mayors, Governors, and Con- 
gressmen will struggle, as they have in 
the past, to keep up the old régime. In 
the past they have been successful. 

But the situation is different now. 
The Stimson memorandum has separated 
the military posts from the political posts. 
It will be hard henceforth for a self seek- 
ing community to get army appropriations 
under cover of helping the army. What 
“pork”’ is distributed will have to be 
distributed with the label on — and that 
will not be so easy, particularly in a House 


posts one or more of which might be 
retained asa nucleus of a concentration 
centre in that region. 

The same is true of seven posts scattered 
over lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri. From Kansas to the 
Pacific Coast there would be no garrison 
of the mobile army. On the Pacific, 
posts already in existence near Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Monterey 
could be used; and in the Southwest, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., is located in the proper 
strategic position. There are military rea- 
sons for the retention of these also: Fort 
Sill, Okla.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz.; and Fort Myer, Va. There 
the list ends, and if the army were con- 
centrated on this basis it would mean an 
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SECRETARY OF WAR HENRY STIMSON 
WHO AIMS TO CLOSE THE ARMY “ PORK BARREL” 


annual saving of $5,500,000, and, more 
important still, an efficient army. 

To make the change would cost ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. The “watch 
dogs of the treasury” of the Tawney and 
Cannon type will oppose such an expendi- 
ture. As the Secretary says: 

“The solution of this problem is ap- 
parently complicated by the fact that the 
posts now occupied by the mobile army 
represent a large investment which must 
be abandoned if an efficient plant is to be 
established. 

“But,” he continues, “while most of 
the posts now occupied have lost their 
military value, the national military reser- 
vations have acquired a great value as 
real estate. As a business proposition 
it should be possible to refund the invest- 
ment and largely finance the relocation 
of the army from the proceeds of the 
sale of the real estate which is no longer 
needed for military purposes. 

The new House of Representatives had 


the courage to ask for the real facts and 
the Secretary of War to give them, and 
to give, with them, a constructive plan and 
ways and means to carry out the plan. 

Against this plan stand the parasitical 
posts, and their sponsors. Perhaps most 
prominent among these is the Wyoming 
delegation; for Wyoming has been the 
largest beneficiary of the post largess in 
recent years. 

Inefficiency, waste, and _ corruption 
generally go together. The army ad- 
mittedly is inefficient, its maintenance 
is wasteful, and by any decent standards 
the obtaining of money by Congressional 
delegations for non-military posts is a 
corrupt practice. The Committee on the 
Expenses in the War Department, and the 
Secretary of War, have played their parts 
well. The facts are known. If the pub- 
lic comes on the stage with a real demand 
for it, the army will be concentrated as 
it should be. It will be given a chance to 
become an efficient army. 











GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


THE FIRST CHIEF OF STAFF TO TRY TO MAKE THE 
ARMY POSTS REAL MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
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OF A CORPORATION 


HOW ITS DOMINATING PERSONALITY IS ALWAYS REFLECTED 


IN THE ATTITUDE 


OF MIND AND IN THE MANNERS OF ALL HIS SUBORDINATES — THE SUR- 


PRISING AND INSPIRING RESULTS OF 
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THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 


POLICY OF MANAGEMENT — A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


BY 


WILLIAM G. McADOO 


PRESIDENT OF THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


illustrated with photographs taken especially for the Woriv’s Work by Edwin Levick 


We believe in “the public be pleased”’ policy 
as opposed to “‘the public be damned” policy; 
we believe that that railroad is best which 
serves the public best; that decent treatment 
of the public evokes decent treatment from 
the public; that recognition by the corpora- 
tion of the just rights of the people results in 
recognition by the public of the just rights of 
the corporation. A square deal for the people 
and a square deal for the corporation! The 
latter is as essential as the former and they 
are not incompatible. 


HAT is the creed of the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany, which operates the tubes 
between New York, Hoboken, 
and Jersey City. It is a work- 

able creed; it has been in effect for 
four years, and it has made our relations 
with the public a source of constant 
satisfaction. Complaints have become a 
rarity; letters of commendation are of 
frequent occurrence. The reason for this 

















THE HOME OF A CORPORATION THAT CARES 


THE HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDINGS, IN NEW YORK CITY, HEADQUARTERS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT IN CORPORATE CONSIDERATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
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THE CONVENIENT SIDE EXIT A THOUGHTFUL PROVISION FOR WOMEN 
IT COST MORE BUT IT PLEASED THE PASSENGERS A REST ROOM IN A TUBE STATION 














NOTICES CONSPICUOUSLY POSTED THAT EXPLAIN CHANGES IN SERVICE 
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HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RA'LROAD COMPANY 


HUDSON TUNNEL SYSTEM. 


NOTICE 


ON AND AFTER JULY Ist, 1909 
THE EXCLUSIVE CAR FOR WOMEN 


Operated from Hoboken to New York 
between 7.30 and 8.30 a. m, and from New York to Hoboken between 
5.30 and 6.30 p. m. 


WILL BE DISCONTINUED 


as the patronage does not warrant further maintenance of this service 


€.T MUNGER, Gengra: Susann encent 


New York. June 28, 1909 








WILBUR C FISK. Vice-Presiten 











NOTICE 


This Company has placed on the centre doors of all cars 
expensive maps of the Tunnel System, for the convenience of its 
patrons. Vandals are mutilating these maps. We are sure that 
the public is willing to co-operate with us in our efforts to 
provide good service and every possible convenience for our 
patrons, and we respectfully request passengers to help ua 
punish the wrongdoers by promptly notifying the guards if 
ary one ts seen defacing these maps. 


— T. MUNGER, ©. T. BOYD, 
Seal 


cannes! Sapper ate dens Neo 











TAKING THE PUBLIC INTO THE COMPANY'S CONFIDENCE 


FRANKNESS AND GOOD MANNERS MAKE A METHOD OF PROMOTING FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH 
PASSENGERS THAT HAS BEEN VERY SUCCESSFUL 


seems clear: we have tried to put the 
human quality into the management and 
operation of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad, and the public has responded by 
putting the like quality into its treatment 
of the managers and employees of the 
road. 

It is common belief that public service 
corporations are “soulless.” This is a 
mischievous error, because, so long as the 
corporation manager can hide behind the 
screen of an impersonal entity, he will 
do things that he would not do if he 





knew that the public considers him the 
personification of the corporation and 
holds him personally accountable for the 
corporate acts. 

This pernicious belief that corpora- 
tions are soulless has induced a sort of 
helpless submission on the part of the 
public to the actions of corporations, 
even when objectionable. People often 
say, when something has happened justify- 
ing criticism, “What is the use of making 
a complaint to a soulless corporation?” 
When they do this they not only excuse 





NEATNESS AND ALERTNESS AS ELEMENTS OF COURTESY 























EVERY STEP OF THE PASSENGER'S PROGRESS CAREFULLY GUIDED 














MR. PLINY FISK 


HEAD OF THE BANKING HOUSE OF HARVEY FISK & SONS, AND FINANCIER OF 
THE HUDSON TUBE SYSTEM 




















DIRECTING A PASSENGER TO THE RIGHT TRAIN 
COURTESY TO THE PUBLIC IS THE FIRST DUTY IMPRESSED ON THE EMPLOYEES 

















MR. WILBUR C. FISK 


WHO, AS VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD, IS 
MR. MCADOO’S CHIEF COADJUTOR IN CARRYING OUT THE COMPANY’S POLICY 








THE SOUL OF A CORPORATION 


the objectionable act, but they encourage 
its repetition. Whether a corporation is 
soulless or not, complaint of abuses or 
derelictions should always be made to 
the management. In no other way can 


remedies be found and right results 
secured. 
No corporation is soulless. The trouble 


is that they too frequently have the 
wrong kind of souls. The soul of a cor- 
poration is the soul of its dominant officer, 
and the management of the corporation 
reflects that soul almost as infallibly as a 
looking-glass reflects an object set before 
it. If the soul is selfish, little, and nar- 
row, the policy of the corporation will be 
selfish, little, and narrow; if it is broad, 
progressive, and liberal, the policy will 
be broad, progressive, and liberal. So 
true is this that the rank and file of the 
corporation —its employees — will in- 
evitably imbibe the spirit of the controlling 
officer and reflect it in their attitude to 
the public. But, of course, an officer 
must be long enough in command to assert 
his power effectively, before his spirit 
can dominate. This is readily seen when 
there is a change in management. Some 
time necessarily elapses before the new 
order is able to make its impress upon 
the corporate organization as well as 
upon the public itself. 

For many years the utterly unnecessary 
and senseless incivility of corporation 
employees has been a striking fact, and 
we determined to put into practice at the 
first opportunity certain views we had 
long entertained about the management 
of a railroad. That opportunity came on 
February 21, 1908, when the first Hudson 
River Tubes were thrown open to the 
public. Five days before that date, the 
employees were assembled at the Hoboken 
Station, New Jersey, and were addressed 
by the president of the company, in part, 
as follows: 


I want to impress upon you the fact that 
this railroad is operated primarily for the con- 
venience of the public. It is designed to 
accommodate the people who traverse this 
river between New Jersey and New York, 
and the duty devolves upon you to do every- 
thing in your power to make this facility as 
perfect as possible. This can be accomplished 
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by your taking that intense and intelligent 
interest in your work which is the only guaran- 
tee of success. 

Safety and efficiency of the service are, of 
course, the first consideration, but, among the 
things of the highest importance, are civility 
and courtesy in your dealings with the public. 
It requires a great deal of patience to be court- 
eous to people who are rude and offensive 
to you, and it is human nature not to be, but 
at the same time, you must learn to take such 
things in good temper; it is a part of your 
job. You must treat people courteously, no 
matter how they treat you. You must not 
engage in unnecessary conversation with 
passengers, and you must not address them 
before they enter into conversation with you. 
You are not there for the purpose of entertain- 
ing the public; you are there for the purpose 
of seeing that the road is safely and properly 
operated. Attend strictly to your duties, 
answering questions when they, are addressed 
to you. No matter if questions seem to you 
foolish, give civil replics. The day of “the 
public be damned” policy is forever gone. 
It was always an objectionable and _ inde- 
fensible policy, and it will not be tolerated on 
this road under any conditions. 

I want to caution all conductors, guards and 
platform men against telling passengers to 
“step lively.” It does no good; people step as 
lively as they can, anyway, and to order them 
to do so in a loud and commanding tone is 
irritating and objectionable. We don’t want 
to be governed, necessarily, by precedents. 
We want to disregard precedents, custom, and 
habits, and be as different as we can in so far 
as these differences mean better operation and 
better service. 

It is important that. you always announce 
distinctly the names of the stations. Enun- 
ciate clearly; do not say ‘‘Christopher Street” 
so that no one knows what it is. It is just as 
easy to say it so that people can understand it. 

There is a thing which the French call 
esprit de corps: this means a spirit of common 
devotedness, of common sympathy or support 
among all the members of an association or 
body. It means comradeship and a common 
pride in the general work in which we are 
engaged and in each other. Let us start this 
road with this feeling of esprit de corps. We 
are all working together for the good of each 
other, as well as for the good of the company 
and of the community. Let us convince the 
public that public service facilities can be 
operated in such a way that the just claims of 
the public will be recognized and that the public 
will have proper service and treatment. 
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know which, came in and asked me if | had 
failed to collect my change, and on being in- 
formed that I had, proceeded to get it for me. 
I do not say that I kept it, but he did his part, 
and I congratulate you on having men of this 
sort in your employ. 


In carrying out this policy it is necessary, 
first, that the officers shall sincerely be- 
lieve in it, and second, that the employees 
shall catch its spirit and earnestly seek 
its enforcement. 

We have devoted much effort, therefore, 
to the creation of a body of picked men 
who would feel a genuine interest in es- 
tablishing this policy. When a man 
applies for a position, the superintendent, 
besides consideration of essential quali- 
fications, carefully observes his manners 
and personality. He may be rejected 
on the sole ground of deficient personality. 
If accepted, he is required to read the 
address of the president, above referred 
to, in which the general policy toward 
the public is defined, and he is examined 
about the contents of that address, just 
as he is about the rules and regulations 
for the operation of trains. 

It is difficult to assure civility from 
employees at all times. Many of them 
have had few or no advantages and, 
though they wish to do the right thing, 
they do not always know how; but, by 
patience and kindly admonition, we have 
succeeded in educating them to the re- 
quired standard, and we now have a 
body of men who are, we believe, ex- 
ceptional among corporation employees 
for their civility to the public; and the 
public shows its appreciation by treating 
them in like manner. 

The following letter, written by Mr. 
D. W. Cooke, General Traffic Manager 
of the Erie Railroad, may be taken as an 
example of the effect these methods pro- 
duce in the public mind: 


There are so many things to commend in 
the management of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Tunnels that the whole would be a long story, 
but the average of your men is so conspicuously 
higher than that of any other public service 
institution that I know, that I believe it is 
one of the most satisfying things you have 
accomplished from the standpoint of the public. 
Last night I came to the ticket office, Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue, at nine-thirty, 
bound for the Pennsylvania Station. I gave 
the ticket agent a quarter for three tickets, 
and, being unaccustomed to purchasing tickets, 
walked away without my change. I was 
scarcely more than seated in the car when 
the guard or the chopping-box man, I do not 


Such letters are highly gratifying, be- 
cause they confirm our conception of the 
duty of the corporation to the public. 
They serve the further purpose of stimulat- 
ing the men to continue their good work, 
and for this reason we post them on the 
bulletin boards so that they may be seen 
by all the employees. 

Here is an instance of the effect of the 
policy of the company upon the spirit 
of an employee, brought to our attention 
by a letter from Mr. Farnham Yardley, 
No. 37 Liberty Street, on January 22, 
1910: 


It may be of interest to you to learn of a 
courteous action on the part of one of your 
employees, that was rather out of the 
ordinary. 

On the 21st inst., a woman, a stranger, 
entered the tunnel at Hoboken. On opening 
her bag she thought that all of her money had 
been stolen. She was naturally very nervous 
and in her excitement asked your colored 
porter, No. 10, what she should do. He 
courteously told her that he would give her 
what money she required, and she was thus 
enabled to reach her friends in New York. 


Frequently, questions arise involving 
public relations and policy, which are 
hard to determine. Wherever practicable, 
we take the public into our confidence and 
give the reasons for the action taken. 

A notable instance in point arose about 
four years ago, in connection with an 
agitation for separate cars for women in 
the subways of New York. It was doubt- 
ful if the anticipated relief would be 
realized from their operation. We _ be- 
lieved that the experiment was worth 
trying, but we hesitated to take the odium 
or criticism that might result from its 
failure. However, we felt that anything 
that would make it more comfortable 
for women and children to travel during 
the crowded hours should be done, so 
we decided to make the trial. 

The new service was announced with a 
poster in which it was frankly said: 
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This is an experiment which the manage- 
ment hopes will prove successful in practice, 
and which it reserves the right to terminate 
if it should be found to work unsatisfactorily. 


The suggestion for separate cars came 
from an organization known as “The 
Woman’s Municipal League.” In order 
that no doubt should arise about the com- 
pany’s good faith, representatives of the 
League were invited to attend the in- 
auguration of the separate cars, to watch 
their operation, and to make any sug- 
gestions they might care to offer. 

On the morning of March 31, 1909, a 
large and representative number of women 
assembled at the railroad station in 
Hoboken. The company had issued spe- 
cial instructions to all guards and plat- 
form men to announce the separate car 
and direct women to it, so that little or 
no confusion resulted. One woman asked 
if the car would be kept in service long 
enough to demonstrate its usefulness. 
She was asked how long she would sug- 
gest, and said, “two weeks.” The com- 
pany replied that it would be tried for 
three months. 

The car was popular at first, but the 
newspapers wrote so humorously about 
it that many women became sensitive. 
It was referred to as the “Jane Crow 
Car,” the “Hen Car,” “The Adamless 
Eden,” “The Old Maid’s Retreat,’’ etc. 
The women were advised that all that was 
necessary to keep this car in service was 
for them to prove that they wanted it by 
actually using it. The patronage, how- 
ever, continued to decline. Many women 
frankly admitted that they preferred to 
ride in the cars with men; that they felt 
a greater sense of security in case of acci- 
dent than if they were alone. Long 
before the expiration of three months it 
was obvious that the experiment was a 
failure, but we kept our word and con- 
tinued it to the end. 

When it became necessary to discontinue 
it, an important question of policy arose. 
Should we-simply drop the car without 
saying anything about it, or should we 
give notice of its termination? True to 
our policy, we decided that just as con- 
spicuous notice of the discontinuance, and 
the reasons for it, should be given, as when 


the service was inaugurated. Accordingly, 
the following was posted in all the cars: 


On and after July 1st, 1909, the exclusive 
car for women will be discontinued, as the 
patronage does not warrant further main- 
tenance of this service. 


Some of our staff feared adverse criti- 
cism for discontinuing this car, but the 
exact contrary was the result. Our frank- 
ness in giving complete and _ truthful 
information was commended, and we were 
praised for having demonstrated that 
there was no real demand for the segre- 
gation of women on subway trains. 

These incidents are not, in themselves, 
of much importance, but as illustrating 
the value of a policy, they are highly 
instructive. They have been recounted 
for that purpose. 

Our theories of corporation manage- 
ment were, however, put to a supreme 
test in December, 1911, when it became 
necessary to make a 4o per cent. increase 
in the rate of fare. Increases of this kind 
are never popular, and, even when justified 
by the facts, may cause much ill-will and 
resentment if tactlessly or arbitrarily 
imposed. 

The Hudson Tube System comprises 
two divisions: one, extending from New 
Jersey to 33d Street and Broadway, 
known as “uptown”; the other, extend- 
ing from New Jersey to the Hudson Ter- 
minal, known as “downtown.” 

When the tubes were opened a uniform 
five cent fare was established on both 
divisions. 

It was necessary to raise the rate on 
the uptown division from five cents to 
seven cents. The rate on the downtown 
line was not disturbed. ; 

When a railroad company engaged in 
interstate commerce raises a rate, the 
practice is to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a tariff reciting the 
new rate without giving the reasons therefor. 

If the public objects, complaint is made 
to the Commission, which may suspend 
the rate, order an investigation, and 
determine the question. Upon such in- 
vestigation, the corporation is required 
to give its reasons for the increase, and the 
burden of proof rests upon it to estabtish | 
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the reasonableness of the new rate. The 
same old question of policy presented 
itself: should we anticipate the public’s 
objection by immediately giving, in line 
with our practice, a full statement of our 
reasons for the increase, or should we 
(following the usual railroad custom) 
simply file our tariff, and, if a protest was 
filed, meet it then with a statement of 
the facts? 

Without hesitation we decided to issue 
immediately a full statement and to 
publish it (notwithstanding the large 
cost) as an advertisement in the daily 
papers of New York City and vicinity. 

Our policy has been based upon the 
consistent belief that the public is reason- 
able — as reasonable as the average in- 
dividual. This is not the view of most 
corporation managers. They have acted 
too much upon the hypothesis that the 
public is uureasonable. It is a mistake. 
The public is uvreasonable only when it 
is uninformed. It is often vitally affected 
by corporate action, but rarely does the 
corporation manager make it acquainted 
with the facts upon which alone rational 
and intelligent opinion may be founded. 
He would rather establish his position, or 
do the thing in hand so long as he believes 
he has the right, without the labor of 
explanation, even though it involves the 
loss of popular approval. Why? Because 
it is less trouble and, anyway, what can 
the public do about it? He does not 
realize that in the arbitrary exercise even 
of undeniable rights, the consequences of 
public disfavor and ill-will are far-reaching, 
manifesting themselves, at times, in un- 
expected quarters and upon unrelated 
subjects, to the great injury or disadvan- 
tage of the’corporation. 

Even where the corporation has an un- 
disputed right to do a thing — particularly 
if that thing vitally affects the public — it 
is far better to accomplish it with than with- 
out the favor and approval of the public. 
There is no corporation, however strong, 
whose property and assets are not en- 
hanced in value and made more secure 
by possession of the good-will and friend- 
ship of the public. This is merely common 
sense, or “enlightened self-interest,” so 
called. 


And so we set out to convince the public 
that the increase of rate was just and 
reasonable. 

Besides the advertisement before re- 
ferred to, we issued and distributed to 
passengers on our trains a small pamphlet 
in which we compared the convenience, 
speed, and cost of transportation from New 
Jersey to uptown New York by way of 
the tubes with the facilities formerly 
available, including the necessary change 
from ferry to street cars, consequent 
delays, and total cost of eight cents. We 
then explained at length why the five 
cent rate, that we had been charging for 
the superior service, had, after three years’ 
trial, failed fo earn fixed charges. “For 
these reasons,” continued the pamphlet, 
“it has been decided to increase (begin- 
ning December 24, 1911) the rate between 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Sixth Avenue, 
or uptown New York, to seven cents.” 
After pointing out that “it is needless 
to comment on the fact that the earning 
of fixed charges is absolutely essential,” 
the pamphlet concluded: “We submit 
the facts with the hope that the justness 
of the company’s position will be recog- 
nized, and with the belief that the public 
is willing to support an enterprise that has 
been consistently managed, from the be- 
ginning, in the public interest.’ 

Immediately letters, mostly commenda- 
tory, began to come. The following will 
serve to illustrate the temper and attitude 
of the general traveling public: 


My pear Sir.—A fair and just recognition 
of the convenience of the Hudson River Tubes 
should, it seems to me, entirely justify in the 
public mind the proposed increase in fare for 
the uptown service. — FREDERICK W. KELSEY. 


Dear Sir.— I wish to congratulate you on 
your card of November 22d. I believe that 
the public will accept your explanation and 
accept the raise of fare cheerfully. Railroad 
corporations so often raise their rates without 
even recognizing that the public exists, con- 
sequently the public are offended. When 
a railroad president takes the trouble and ex- 
pense to explain things of this kind to the public 
it is apt to please them. 

Your road thus far practically does all it 
can to accommodate the public with comfort 
and I think you have its good will.— GEorcE 
H. Hutt. 
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Dear Mr. McApoo: -Your circular of 
November 21st issued to the public regarding 
the raise in rates to uptown New York, via 
the Hudson Tube, carefully noted, and I wish to 
say that I consider you are perfectly within 
your rights in making this increase in rate as 
you are most certainly entitled to at least 10 
per cent. profit over the operating expenses of 
your enterprise. 

In view of the matter therefore as set forth 
in your pamphlet of November 21st, I do not 
see how any one can conscientiously object to 
this raise, particularly in view of three facts: 

(1) That even at a fare of 7 cents, we are 
making the trip cheaper than the old way of 
car and ferry; 

(2) We are saving about two thirds of the 
time taken up in going by the old route; 

(3) That the old service by car and ferry is 
not to be compared with the excellent service 
given in the Hudson Tubes. 

From one who admires very much the enter- 
prise which you have put through and one who 
appreciates very much the added comfort to 
travel that your Tube affords.— A. E. WILLIs. 


Dear Sir: Noting your adv.— you are 
worrying about the wrong thing. The people 
of New York and vicinity are with you to a 
man. They and | will cheerfully pay any 
fare you ask.— R. J. CALDWELL. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your circular, 
issued November 21, 1911, in regard to your 
proposed increase in fare. It seems to me 
that the reasons set forth in your circular are 
entirely sufficient — and I also think that you 
are handling it in the right manner in giving 
the reasons to the public before putting in 
the tariff.— W. J. HARAHAN. 

(A Vice-President of the Erie Railroad.) 


DEAR Sir: Referring to your circular of the 
21st instant addressed to the public. You 
have stated the position of your Company very 
fairly and squarely and the public should con- 
sent to the slight increased charge which you 
propose making. The service which you give 
is excellent and should be appreciated.— 
Geo. E. Harpy. 


DEAR Sir: I was very much interested in 
reading the public announcement of your 
increase in rates as it appeared in the papers 
this morning. I desire to congratulate you 
upon realizing the necessity for placing these 
changes upon a logical basis. In London, 
for instance, those who ride a short distance 
do not pay as much as those who ride a long 
distance, and I have wondered for some time 
whether it would be possible to have an arrange- 


ment of that kind in this country. I think 
that your presentation of the question is a 
clear and proper one.—S. H. Wo tre. 





Dear Sir: I note your letter to the public 
increasing rates on December 24, 1911. As an 
occasional user it seems to me that you do not 
calculate convenience sufficiently high; that 
the rate should be 10 cents at least—L. R. 
CowDREY. 


Other letters suggested a variable rate 
based on distance zones, a discount on 
large purchases of tickets, and other plans, 
most of which had been threshed out 
beforehand and abandoned as impractic- 
able. In every case, however, these let- 
ters were acknowledged with explanation 
of the reasons why the suggestions could 
not be adopted. 

In addition to these individual ex- 
pressions, formal action of the most 
gratifying sort was taken by various or- 
ganized bodies in New Jersey. The Com- 
muters’ League, a strong organization 
formed for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of those who travel between 
New Jersey and New York, was invited 
to investigate the matter and, as a result, 
issued the following statement: 


After a careful examination and consideration 
of the sworn public statements filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and pre- 
sented by Mr. W. G. McAdoo in person, 
Resolved: that the statement issued November 
23d inst. by Howard Marshall, president of the 
Commuters’ League of New Jersey, and the 
New Jersey State Commuters’ Association, 
in regard to the proposed increased fare on the 
33d Street branch of the McAdoo Tunnels 
as being reasonable and just be and the same 
is hereby approved by the officers of both 
organizations in joint meeting assembled. 
November 20th, 1911. 

New Jersey State Commuters’ Association, 
Roy M. Rosinson, Secy. 

Commuters’ League of New Jersey, 
E. D. McKown, Secy. 


The Board of Trade of Jersey City 
adopted the following resolution: 


ResotvepD: That the Board of Trade 
of Jersey City, having through its Railroad 
Committee “examined the data furnished it 
by the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 
Company, believes that the proposed increase 
of fare to seven cents for transit between Jersey 
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City and certain points in Manhattan Borough, 
is reasonable and justified by present condition 
of traffic, and 
Reso_veD: That this Board hereby com- 
mends said Company for the good service 
which it supplies, its apparent endeavors to 
promote the convenience of the public and the 
manner in which its officers have taken the 
public into their confidence. 
WALTER G. MuIRHEAD, Secretary. 


The Committee on Railroads of the 
Board of Trade of Hoboken, after an 
investigation, made a report approving 
the increase of rate to all stations on the 
uptown division except Christopher Street 
— recommending that the formerly pre- 
vailing five cent rate to this station be 
maintained. 

The editorial comment was, with one 
exception, favorable, and some of it is 
quoted because it is illuminating. 


The Newark News said: 


William G. McAdoo recently served notice 
of an advance in fares on the Hudson and 
Manhattan Railway Company’s New York 
uptown line, an increase which amounted to 
40 per cent. in the case of those interested. 
There was no resultant sensation. 

The New Jersey Commuters’ League did 
take action on the matter, but it was in ap- 
proval. If any objections have been made 
to the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
the fact has not become public. There has 
been no mass-meeting, few resolutions, almost 
no organized protest. 

The phenomenon is_ worth _ studying, 
especially by Public Service Corporations. 
It will be remembered that the notice was 
addressed to the public, the party of the first 
part. It came in the form of a brief, but 
careful, analysis of the existing situation. 
Figures were given showing that it is impossible 
to profitably continue the present service at a 
five-cent rate, and the figures covered a period 
of time sufficient to give their conclusion weight. 
They also indicated the justice of the rate 
proposed. 

The effect upon the public speaks volumes. 
The whole incident, if trivial, points the way 
to a possible solution of some problems that 
seem very formidable at present. 

The people have no enmity against the 
corporation per se. There is everywhere a 
disposition to give those who serve the public 
an adequate reward. The people are just and 
reasonable. ‘The common law itself” in the 


words of Coke, “is nothing else but reason,” 
and no one would have it otherwise. 

“The public be pleased,” was Mr. McAdoo’s 
initial platform. This expresses service, the 
prime purpose of a public service corporation. 
He now opens the books and on their showing 
asks for just remuneration. 

This evinces a confidence in the reason of 
the general public that is not and cannot be 
misplaced. The issue justifies that faith, not 
in the case of the Hudson and Manhattan only, 
but for any corporation that will take the 
people into its confidence. 


The New York Press said: 


That fair treatment of the public by a public 
service corporation pays better in every way 
than a “public be damned” policy is seen in 
the case of the Hudson and Manhattan Com- 
pany. Mr. McAdoo, the president, has issued 
a statement announcing its intention to raise 
the fare from five cents to seven cents for 
passengers between some New Jersey stations 
and points on the Sixth Avenue part of the 
Hudson tunnel. 

The reasons for this increase in charges are 
set forth fully and frankly. The re- 
lations between the McAdoo company and its 
patrons are of such character that the company 
is not likely even to be asked to defend its 
increase in fare. Very probably the com- 
munity will take Mr. McAdoo’s word for it 
that the extra charge is just and necessary, 
and will pay the extra two cents uncomplain- 
ingly for the fine service that it gets from the 
Hudson Tunnel. 


The Globe and Commercial Advertiser: 


There’s a lesson, big and robust and appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, in the public’s re- 
ception of the announcement that on December 
24th the McAdoo Company on its uptown tubes 
will begin to charge a seven cent fare. The 
Commuters’ League of New Jersey and the New 
Jersey State Commuters’ Association, speaking 
for the men and women who will pay the in- 
crease, pronounces it “reasonable and just.” 

Managers of public service corporations may 
study this judgment with profit. Why is 
McAdoo able to escape attack and opposition? 
The theory has prevailed in corporation offices 
that the public is either a fool to be plucked 
or a monster that blindly and unfairly scratches 
when enraged. Neither assumption seems 
warranted in the present instance. 

The fare increase on the Hudson Tunnels is 
declared to be “reasonable and just” by 
representatives of the public because the 
public, if given half a chance, is itself “‘reason- 
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able and just.” McAdoo was able to show that 
the five cent rate did not net a fair return on 
the capital actually invested. The public 
realizes that improvement enterprises must 
pay their way. A public service corporation 
that has a good case need not fear ‘‘con- 
fiscation.” Incidentally, Mr. McAdoo gained 
some advantage from the fact that he has 
treated the public with politeness, whereas it 
seems the ambition of most traction men to be 
insulting; but the main thing was that he was 
able to demonstrate that a five cent fare was 
not enough. 


The Outlook said: 


The Outlook has had occasion more than 
once to point out the wisdom of the policy of 
courtesy and frankness adopted by the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railway Company, which 
operates the tubes between New York, Hobo- 
ken, and Jersey City. Mr. McAdoo has suc- 
ceeded in instilling into the employees of the 
company the maxim “The public be pleased”’; 
and the convenience, comfort, and safety of 
the passengers have been studied and pro- 
vided for at every point, with the result that 
the public has been pleased, and has shown a 
cordial interest’in the welfare of the company. 
; Notice has been given that on and 
after a certain date the rate between Jersey 
City and Hoboken and Sixth Avenue, or 
uptown New York, will be raised to seven 
cents. Not only has the announcement been 
made well in advance, but a circular has been 
put in the hands of patrons setting forth the 
financial condition of the company, and its 
reasons for adding two cents to its passenger 
charge. This is part of the policy of taking 
the public into the confidence of the company. 
From the beginning, many patrons of the 
tunnels have been doubtful of the possibility 
of covering the enormous running expenses, 
the interest on bonds, the taxes, and fixed 
charges at the five cent rate; and they will 
accept the statement of the Company that 
on the basis of a five cent fare it cannot earn 
its interest on these sums, and will cheerfully 
pay the additional two cents. The railways 
have been slow to learn that the American 
public does not object to rates, even when they 
are large, if they fairly represent the service 
rendered. It does not object to rates simply 
because they are high, but because they are 
unfair, or because they discriminate between 
patrons. 


The Hoboken /nquirer said: 


‘ Mr. McAdoo made a good move 
when he came to Hoboken — like a human 


being — and talked like a regular business man 
to his customers. 

He at least gave his hearers something to 
think about instead of trying to shove the 
proposition down their throats, regardless of 
right or wrong. 

Mr. McAdoo, the people are thinking it 
over; if they decide that you are right in asking 
seven cents, they will pay it — rich and poor 
alike. Judging from our experience in serving 
up a good newspaper at two cents, we are 
inclined to believe that the people will decide 
that your superior service and the luxury of 
getting ‘home on schedule time, regardless of 
fog and ice and what-not, is worth seven cents. 


Under the law a rate must be filed 
thirty days before it can go into effect. 
During that period the public has time to 
discuss, investigate, and protest. Where- 
ever an objection was raised we made it a 
point to communicate immediately with 
the objector, whether an individual or 
an organization, and supply all needed 
information, so that opinion might be 
formed upon actual facts. In no in- 
stance was there a failure to convince the 
objector of the soundness of the company’s 
position. The president of the company 
attended two public meetings by invita- 
tion and in person presented the company’s 
case. No contest of the rate was made 
and it went into effect on the 24th of 
December. It is decidedly unusual, if 
not unprecedented, that an increase in 
fare has received general approbation 
from those who have to pay it. 

The lesson to be learned is that there 
is such a thing as a practical corporation 
policy capable of enforcement, that will 
not only destroy unnecessary and hurtful 
antagonism between corporations and the 
public, but will be beneficial to both. 

It is not only a politic and proper 
thing for the president of a company to 
answer personally, wherever practicable, 
letters of complaint, but he may learn 
great lessons as well as derive actual 
pleasure from doing it. There is some- 
thing of value, too, in preserving that 
personal touch with all men that keeps 
one’s spirits elastic and sensitive to those 
sympathies that are the springs of per- 
sonality and potentiality. 

It is not pos.ible, of course, for the 
president of a great corporation to do 
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this to a large extent, but he will get a 
knowledge of actual conditions from the 
mere reading of complaints (they can be 
digested by his secretary and submitted 
to him) which he can use to great advan- 
tage in correcting and removing troubles 
of which he might, otherwise, never hear. 
It also enables him to know how his 
subordinates are doing their work, and 
it has a good effect on these subordinates 
to know that the president is hearing the 
things that are said about them or about 
the affairs under their control. They will 
be more careful, under these conditions, 
to do their work well. 

In large corporations a “complaint 
bureau,” in charge of a high grade, tactful, 
and competent man, should always be 
maintained. Such a_ bureau, properly 
conducted, can render immensely valuable 
service, not only by improving the re- 
lations between the corporations and the 
public, but also by intelligently analyzing 
the causes of complaint and suggesting 
or applying a remedy where needed. 
Complaints give a picture of yourself 
from the outside, and disclose weaknesses 
and imperfections in service and system 
which may otherwise remain undiscovered 
or neglected. Valuable suggestions for 
improvement in service often come, too, 
from the public. Complaints and sug- 
gestions should be encouraged and wel- 
comed. Such a bureau can handle both 
with advantage to the company and the 
public. Nothing is more helpful, in every 
walk of life, than intelligent criticism 
and suggestion, if one is intelligent enough 
to receive and use them in the proper 
spirit. 

This fact has, of recent years, been 
gradually dawning upon the progressive 
corporations and some of them have wisely 
established such bureaus. 

Another important factor to be con- 
sidered is the press. This is the agency 
through which the public gets information 
and reaches conclusions. To be frank, 
truthful, and honest with the newspapers, 
is obviously the part of wisdom. Some- 
times false reports are published because 
the corporation manager, who could tell the 
facts, refuses to do so or to give any infor- 
mation. For instance, if an accident occurs 
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we give the newspapers the truth as quickly 
as we can get it ourselves, and we don’t 
wait for them to come for it —we send 
it to them. Many people regard a re- 
porter as an impertinent intruder. This 
is wholly wrong, because his mission to 
get the news is just as legitimate as the 
duty of the manager to run his railroad. 
If you can’t give a reporter information, 
tell him so, and let him understand that 
it can’t be had from any other source. If 
you give information, give him facts. 
There are only two things that a re- 
porter is afraid of —a “scoop” and a 
“con-game.” Don’t be responsible for 
either. 

Uncivil treatment of the public by em- 
ployees of corporations has alone created 
a vast fund of popular resentment and 
prejudice which has found expression at 
times in harsh laws, in verdicts for heavy 
damages in accident cases, and in oppo- 
sition to almost everything the corpora- 
tion wants to do. 

How easy it is to cure this! Civility 
can be enforced, and it works wonders 
in the creation of friendly relations. Here 
is a reform that can be made without 
legislation. It is something that we can 
do ourselves. Suppose every railroad 
and public service corporation in this 
country should enter at once upon a cam- 
paign of courtesy and civility, it would 
not take long to effect a complete and 
happy transformation. And then if the 
employees of our national, state, and 
municipal governments could not only be 
taught but compelled to be civil to their 
masters — the people—whom they are 
put there to serve, it would be a great gain. 
It can be done if we determine to do it. 
That it is not done is a reflection upon the 
American people for supinely submitting 
to it. There is nothing like the power 
and contagion of example. 

Along with civility, and above and 
beyond it, there must be square and honest 
conduct of the corporation by its officers 
and directors.. This is more important 
than anything else. The public is quick 


to recognize and appreciate a corporation 
so conducted, because the public is not 
only reasonable —it is likewise honest, 
intelligent, and discriminating. 

















OUR STUPENDOUS YEARLY WASTE 


FIRST ARTICLE 


AN ITEMIZED ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF WAYS IN WHICH WE 
SQUANDER TENS OF BILLIONS OF DOLLARS—A NATION-WIDE EXTRAVA- 
GANCE THAT COSTS MORE THAN TWICE THE SUM OF THE 
EARNINGS OF ALL OUR WAGE WORKERS 


BY 


FRANK KOESTER 


(AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS AND ENGINEERING” AND ‘‘ STEAM-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS’’) 


ENATOR ALIBRICH - stated 

that the National Govern- 

ment wastes $300,000,000 a 

year, a litile more than $3 

apiece for every one of our 
90,000,000 inhabitants or about $16 a 
family. The loss from fire and floods, 
largely preventable, is a little more than 
$7 apiece or $36 a family. The many 
other forms of waste arising from our 
ignorance and carelessness make this 
economic tax amount to hundreds of 
dollars for every family. Even in this 
country of high rates of wages the aver- 
age family income is less than $800 a 
year, and the burden falls heaviest on 
the poor. 

Perhaps the most important and insidi- 
ous burden that the American people bear 
is the cost of poverty, inefficiency, and 
dependency caused by our needless sacri- 
fice of human life, for we kill and maim 
more workers than any other industrial 
nation. 

We waste 350 lives and the cost of 2,700 
accidents in transportation in New York 
City alone, with a proportionate loss in 
other cities throughout the country. These 
losses involve, in addition, great expendi- 
tures in litigation, the total of which is prob- 
ably not less than $25,000,000 annually. 

We waste $772,000,000 annually in 
losses of income, due to industrial diseases; 
that is, diseases which attack workers on 
account of the nature of their employment 
and the insanitary conditions under which 
their work is carried on. 

We waste $1,500,000,000 a year through 
loss of life and illness to industrial and 


other workers, through preventable dis- 
sease, accidents, and: carelessness. The 
truth of this is corroborated by the fact 
that the expectation of life in Germany 
is ten years longer than in America. 

We waste $2,503,900 a year, in the 
form of 1465 human lives (using the 
Government’s figure of $1700 as the 
economic value of a human life), in coal 
mine accidents which are almost wholly 
preventable. 

We waste 1058 lives and the cost of 
14,179 injuries in railroad accidents. 

We waste $13,604,100 (7473 lives) and 
the cost of 80,427 injuries in industrial 
accidents, leaving thousands of widows 
and orphans to meet the struggle for 
existence unaided. 

This is not a full enumeration of the 
waste of human life. It gives an indica- 
tion of the cost of such wastefulness, enough 
to show that the lessening of accidents 
and the prevention of disease could by 
themselves make us a new nation economi- 
cally. 

Though much has been written and 
spoken about the better use of our waters, 
lands, mines, and forests, we still recklessly 
disregard enormous possibilities in our 
national resources, which should be used 
and improved, not abused and wasted. 

We waste $50,000,000 and sacrifice 
fifty lives a year in forest fires, and have 
been doing it for a generation. In some 
years, the loss amounts to $200,000,000 
in money. In addition, the young growth 
destroyed by fire is far more valuable than 
the merchantable timber burned. . 

We waste a billion cubic feet of natural 
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gas daily, the most perfect of fuels; enough 
to supply every city of more than 100,000 
population in the United States. 

We waste $22,000,000 a year in gases 
lost in the manufacture of coke; 540,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate of similar 
value; and nearly 400,000,000 gallons 
of tar worth $9,000,000, a total with other 
wasted by-products of $55,000,000. 

We waste an enormous amount, which 
has not yet been made the basis of a com- 
prehensive examination, in losses due to 
improper and antiquated methods of 
mining; in coal, copper, gold, silver, and 
other metals, and in metallurgical pro- 
cesses of various kinds. 

We waste not less than one-third of 
all the coal used for power purposes 
and vastly a larger proportion in heating, 
through failure to adopt modern machin- 
ery and methods. 

We waste 30,000,000 horsepower every 
year, by failure to utilize our water power. 
At $20 per horsepower per annum, which 
is below the average price, being less than 
one cent per horsepower per hour, this 
waste amounts to $600,000,000. This is 
far in excess of the value of all coal used 
annually, and if this power were utilized, 
coal could be conserved for future uses, 
for heating, and for purposes where the 
power would not be serviceable. 

We waste $238,000,000 in losses through 
floods and freshets. Most of this could 
be prevented by proper engineering in the 
erection of levees and dams. 

Within the last few years we have begun 
to realize what opportunities lie in proper 
agriculture. But this knowledge has not 
sunk far enough yet to keep us from being 
prodigal in this foremost industry. The 
low yields per acre of our standard crops 
show that we are still almost in the 
pioneering stage. 

We waste $500,000,000 a year in soil 
erosion. Through the neglect of farmers 
to work their land properly and to prevent 
the formation of gullies, the fertility of 
the soil is washed into the lowlands and 


seas. 

We waste vast land resources by failure 
to drain swamps and overflowed areas. 
These lands could be reclaimed at small 
expense, increasing the value of the 
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land threefold, and supplying homes for 
10,000,000 people. 

We waste $659,000,000 a year through 
losses to growing crops, fruit trees, grain 
in storage, etc., by noxious insects, whose 
multiplication is largely due to careless 
methods of agriculture. 

We waste $267,000,000 a year through 
the attacks of flies, ticks, and other insects 
on animal life. A greater loss is caused 
by the enormous sacrifice of human life 
due to mosquitoes, flies, fleas, and other 
germ carrying insects. 

We waste $100,000,000 annually in 
losses to live stock and crops by wolves, 
rats, mice, ‘and other depredatory 
mammals. 

We waste $03,000,000 a year in losses 
of live stock due io disease, of which 
$40,000,000 is chargeable to Texas fever; 
tuberculosis, scabies, and cholera are next 
in importance — all of which are largely 
preventable if not eradicable. 

These things have been carefully esti- 
mated, chiefly by Government experts. 
The $400,000,000 annual fire loss is a 
fairly definite figure, as is the extra 
$400,000,000 expended for city water 
used for fire-fighting, fire department 
charges, etc., all of which make the per 
capita loss in this country ten times that 
of European countries. Besides these care- 
fully estimated items of waste there are 
many others which can only be approxi- 
mated. 

We waste $650,000,000 annually in 
mismanagement of railroads, of which 
$300,000,000 is due to personal services, 
$300,000,000 in fixed charges and $50,000,- 
000 in supplies. 

We waste perhaps a greater sum in 
private manufacturing establishments. 
This, to be sure, has not been ascertained 
by experts; yet, since the railroads of the 
country are valued at eleven thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, whereas the value of 
manufactured products exceeds seven 
thousand millions, and since railroad effi- 
ciency is 70 per cent., whereas manufac- 
turing efficiency is but 60 per cent., the 
loss in manufacturing is probably greater 
than in railroad efficiency. 

We waste in careless handling of eggs, 
$40,000,000 a year, largely due to breakage 
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in transportation. What the vast waste 
of careless freight, express, and baggage 
handling amounts to in actual damage, 
besides the increased cost of packing to 
guard against it, is impossible to estimate. 

What our lack of the most modern 
practices and appliances loses for us in 
manufacturing can not be computed, but 
it is probably more than any other single 
source of waste. 

These figures, although startling, are 
only a part of the staggering price of in- 
efficiency. A multiplicity of additional 
researches in all industries would be 
necessary to ascertain the entire amount 
of waste. 


What we waste in losses through ineffi-. 


ciency of administration in cities and 
towns, what we waste in losses due to 
crooked and ill-considered contracts, and 
what we waste in inefficiency of all kinds 
in city government, though the amounts 
are not so large in money, are perhaps 
the most immoral wastes of all. 
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Making due allowances in the items 
enumerated, where saving could not be 
effected, the waste, though great, may be 
termed unavoidable; the total remaining 
amounts to a frightful indictment of 
American extravagance, waste, and care- 
lessness. It is a total of more than ten 
thousand millions of dollars annually, a 
per capita loss, with our population of 
90,000,000, of not less than $110. For the 
33,000,000 wage-earners of the country, 
it certainly amounts to not less than $300 
per year, or a minimum of $5.75 per week, 
since the burden is concentrated on their 
shoulders. As the average wage of wage- 
earners is only $9 per week, the crushing 
weight of inefficiency, of the enormous 
graft and criminal waste which pervades 
our national life from Government to indi- 
vidual, is understood; and the necessity of 
prompt, thorough, and vigorous efforts at 
remedying conditions can be appreciated. 

(The next article will take up in detail 
the Wastes of Human Life.) 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


TWO DEVICES FOR THE BETTERING OF SHIPS 


BY 


WARREN H. MILLER 


A NEW MARINE ENGINE 


HE introduction of the steam 
turbine aboard ship has forced 
the reciprocating engine manu- 
facturers to cudgel their brains 
in order to meet its compe- 

tition. The principal trouble with the 
turbine lies in the enormous condenser 
it requires, which makes the combi- 
nation weigh about as much as _ the 
old reciprocating engine. Its condenser 
must be extra large because the steam 
economy of the turbine depends upon its 
capacity to utilize mechanically the lowest 
inches of vacuum that the condenser can 


achieve. With its condenser, it weighs so 
much as to cause the naval architect to look 
about for something else. The solution 
appears to be in the introduction of a 
marine engine adapted to use superheated 
steam. From the all-important consider- 
ation of weight, it gives us a light, compact 
engine, getting most of the work out of 
the steam in itself, and hence requiring 
only a moderate condenser. 
Mechanically, it shows a grand house- 
cleaning of moving parts, a rather unusual 
thing in the conservative bureaus of 
marine engineering. In the engine room 
of any large steamer there is an astonish- 
ing array of connecting-rods, eccentrics, 
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and other moving things which appear 
to prey upon the main crank-shaft. There 
is a go-ahead and a go-astern connecting- 
rod and eccentric for every single cylinder 
valve-chest, and these in addition to the 
piston connecting-rod which alone seems 
to have an excuse for existence in that it 
turns the crank. 

In fact this latter is all that does remain 
in the new superheated steam type of 
marine engine, all the rest having been 
picked clean by a change in the valve 
system. At a single stroke six eccentrics, 
six eccentric straps, six connecting rods, 
and three reverse links have been swept off 
the engine, leaving it vastly more simple 
and easy to take care of, and lessening 
the necessary engine space, which is of 
tremendous importance on shipboard. 

All this is done by using lift poppet 
valves to admit and exhaust the steam, 
just like the inlet and discharge valves 
in an automobile engine. And a single 
cam-shaft runs all of them, precisely as 
in the gasolene motor. It is much simpler 
than the old link and slide-valve of the 
ordinary steam engine. As the admission 
and exhaust valves can be exactly opposite 
each other in a steam engine the same 
cam serves both, so the cam-shaft runs 
along in the niche between the admission 
and exhaust valve-bonnets. 

The engine can be reversed by throw- 
ing the cam-shaft ahead half a_ turn. 
Governor control of all the valves is had 
by suitable links from an inertia governor 
to the cam-shaft, a device that will prevent 
many weary watches at the main throttle, 
as is now done when the ship pitches her 
screw out of water during a storm. 

A lot of these engines, of 6,500 horse- 
power, were recently built into the latest 
torpedo boats for the German navy, and 
their officers report them more economical 
of coal and easier to keep in good shape 
than the turbines of the older boats. 


THE GYROSCOPIC COMPASS 


ROM the early tenth century until 
* the perfection of the gyroscopic 
compass, men have sailed the seven 
seas guided by the magnetic compass. As 
further aids to arriving at any given 
port, modern sailors have the sextant and 


the nautical almanac for latitude, and 
the chronometer for longitude, but there 
are weeks at a time when neither sun nor 
star can be sighted, and, in the long run, 
the course steered by compass and log 
must be depended upon for the location 
of the ship’s position on the chart. 

This makes it imperative for the com- 
pass to be accurate. If the North Mag- 
netic Pole were anywhere within reason- 
able distance of the North Pole, it doubt- 
less would be accurate and all would be 
well. But it isa thousand miles away from 
the North Pole, away over to the south- 
west on Boothia Felix Peninsula, se that 
in sailing any course the compass bearing 
is always changing, and to sail even ap- 
proximately true this compass “ declina- 
tion,” as it is called, must be corrected 
daily. Added to this is a correction for 
dip or inclination, as of course the com- 
pass stands on its head at the North 
Magnetic Pole, and more or less so every- 
where else. Then there is a correction 
for diurnal variation, in which the com- 
pass swings mysteriously about 18’ to 
the West from seven A.M. to one P.M., 
returning as mysteriously during the 
night. Added to these antics are further 
vagaries caused by magnetic storms, 
which are constantly occurring all over 
the earth. All of these vagaries lead to 
shipwrecks. 

Now comes the gyroscopic compass. 
If you spin a body rapidly about its 
horizontal axis and leave it perfectly 
free to take its own position, it will 
eventually come to rest with its axis 
parallel to the axis of the earth. This 
is because the attraction of the earth for 
anything rapidly spinning on an axis of 
its own is greatest when it is parallel 
to that great axis about which the earth 
itself is spinning. The axis of a free 
gyroscope, then, points due North and 
South, and will do so no matter where 
on the earth it happens to be. And it 
points true North, too—no Pole-Star 
variation to worry about, no compass 
declination, no vagaries from magnetic 
storms. 

This attraction between the axis of the 
earth and a spinning gyroscope is very 
delicate. The least friction, the least 
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external interference of ordinary gravity 
will destroy it, and the ‘scope must be 
fairly powerful to develop enough attrac- 
tion to be reliable. Inventors have fussed 
with the gyroscopic principle as applied 
to compasses for a number of years. 
America, France, Germany, and England 
have all contributed specimens, in more 
or less advanced stages of experimental 
and commercial development. One type 
has been perfected by Dr. Anschlutz of 
Kiel. To eliminate friction he fills the 
bowl of the compass with mercury in 
which floats a hollow steel ring. The 
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ring carries the compass card, from the 
centre of which hangs the gyroscope. 
This is a small, light, electric motor, 
spinning at 20,000 revolutions per minute. 
The North and South of the compass 
card is of course adjusted exactly over the 
axis of the motor. The electricity to 
run it enters by way of the mercury and 
steel ring—a frictionless route—and leaves 
through a mercury cup in the centre of the 
card, into which the negative lead dips. 
This compass has recently been tried out 
in Germany and other countries, and one 
of them is now on the Deutschland. 


THE CHOOSING OF A FARM 


The World’s Work publishes every month an article about getting on the land and mak- 
ing a living from it 


HE choice of a farm means 

the selection of a _ business 

and a home combined, a place 

where money must be made 

and where domestic happi- 
ness can be obtained. There must be a 
healthful environment for the family 
and markets for the products; fertile soil 
and congenial neighbors; available labor 
and convenient school facilities — in fact 
a host of details must receive most care- 
ful scrutiny. But certain fundamental 
factors deserve special emphasis and at- 
tention. This article, based largely on 
the advice of a number of expert agri- 
culturists, briefly states these most vital 
factors. 

The Farm as a Business must be, with- 
out fail, a paying proposition. ‘Therefore, 
it is well to consider: 

1. Is the price fair as compared with 
the real value of similar neighboring 
properties? Don’t mistake the meaning 
of “price.” It includes practically all 
the expenses of the first year, for example: 
(a) the interest on a mortgage or money 
borrowed, (b) necessary repairs of build- 
ings, fences, etc., (c) purchase of stock, 
tools, fertilizers, and seeds for the first 
crop, (d) cost of raising and selling this 
crop, (e) insurance premiums, lawyer’s 


fees, taxes — state, county, poll, school 
and highway, (f) cost of feeding the stock, 
and (g) the living expenses of the family, 
all these before a harvest time comes 
round. Are you prepared to pay for the 
farm and meet these expenses as well? 
And have you any idea what they may 
amount tor 

2. Is the title perfectly clear and good? 
Unless you are considering a Government 
homestead, have a competent lawyer 
make an exhaustive search and obtain 
unquestionable proof of the legality of 
the ownership. 

3. How much productive land are you 
getting? A 50 acre farm of 25 tillable 
acres, 10 of permanent pasture, and 15 of 
woodlot at $2500, means that the actual 
producing area is 25 acres (unless you 
plan to sell timber), which must pay 
interest and return a profit on a valuation 
of $100 instead of $50 per acre. 

4. What is the producing power of 
the farm? Can it meet regularly the cost 
of operation as suggested above and re- 
turn a profit besides? This producing 
power depends on: 

(a) The nature, fertility, adaptability, 
and condition of the soil. 

(b) The arrangement, topography, and 
size of the fields, roads, pastures, etc. 
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(c) The water supply for stock and 
crops. 

(d) The drainage conditions and ar- 
rangements, both natural and artificial. 

(e) The number, condition, and capac- 
ity of the buildings. 

(f) The number of animals that can 
be maintained. 

(g) The crop yields of each field for a 
series of years — average, maximum, and 
minimum. i 

(h) The past management of the soil 
as to rotations, manuring, cover cropping, 
etc. 

(i) The amounts of feed for stock 
bought and raised in past years. 

5. If crops and animals can be suc- 
cessfully raised can they be easily and 
profitably marketed? This depends on: 

(a) The distance to local and general 
markets — creameries, grain elevators, 
canning factories, etc. 

(b) The distance to railroad stations, 
express offices, and trolley lines. 

(c) The character of the highways to 
markets or shipping points. 

(d) Theexpress, freight, and passenger 
rates to marketing and purchasing centres. 

(e) The means of communication, i. e., 
mail delivery, telephone, telegraph. 

(f) Banking facilities. 

(g) Presence or absence of codperative 
associations for buying, marketing, etc. 

6. Is the farm adapted to the type of 
farming that you are interested and pro- 
ficient in, and that can supply the nearest 
and best markets? This will be largely 
determined by: 

(a) The location, geographic and topo- 
graphic. 

(b) The climate: average annual tem- 
perature, and possible ranges in both 
directions; length of growing seasons be- 
tween spring and fall frosts; average 
annual and monthly precipitation and 
maxima and minima for a series of grow- 
ing seasons. 

(c) Frequency of severe storms, sud- 
den frosts, floods, forest fires, droughts, 
etc., and the possibility of protection 
from these. 

(d) Availability of labor. 

(e) Presence or absence of swamps, 
lakes, streams, etc. 
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(f) Chief agricultural occupation of 
the section. 

The Farm as a Home involves the entire 
range of social and domestic conditions of 
both locality and community. For ex- 
ample: 

1. How far is it to the nearest town and 
how large is it? 

2. How far are schools, churches, grange 
halls, etc. Can they be reached easily? 
Are the children carried to and from school? 

3. What is the color, nationality, and 
character of the dominant population? 
What is that of the immediate neighbors? 

4. What is the sanitary condition of 
the locality and the property? 

5. Are the size, location and condition 
of the dwelling good? Are water supply, 
heating, lighting, and plumbing equip- 
ments installed or can they be installed 
without excessive expense? 

6. Can the location of and the life on 
this farm give your family as much ben- 
efit socially, financially and in every way, 
as their present condition? 

And finally, are you equipped and 
trained for, and capable of managing a 
complex business in which your time, 
money, and energy are all to be invested? 

There are, therefore, three"heads under 
which the information can be grouped, 
viz. the property itself, the environment, 
and the community; and there are likewise 
three aspects in regard to which the farm 
must be analyzed, viz. the farm as a man- 
ufacturing plant, its commercial relations 
with markets and sources of supplies, and 
the farm as a home. Study the property 
from all these points of view; get, if possi- 
ble, expert advice as to the technical mat- 
ters; and above all, visit the farm and see 
for yourself whether it suits your needs 
and desires. THE Wortd’s Work _ is 
ready and anxious to assist with any ad- 
vice or suggestions that its Land Depart- 
ment can provide. That there is a field 
for this sort of coGperation seems clearly 
proven by this brief report: 

From November 1st to January 17th, the 
Land Department answered 410 inquiries 
about farms and farm lands from corre- 
spondents in thirty odd states of the Union, 
in Mexico, Panama, Holland, Peru, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 


¥ 














THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


SEATTLE’S NEW IDEA IN CITY PLANNING 


EATTLE has taught the coun- 

try something new about city 

planning. San Francisco’s ex- 

perience with the Burnham plan 

gave the northern city the 
hint. In San Francisco, a number of 
wealthy men clubbed together, made up a 
fund, and invited Mr. Daniel Burnham, 
of Chicago, the distinguished architect 
and designer of the Government’s plan 
for the beautification of Manila, to come 
and devise a plan for the improvement and 
orderly growth of their city. Mr. Burn- 
ham came — donating his valuable time 
to the cause of beauty — spent months 
in study and discussion and designing, 
and at length presented a report upon his 
admirable and beautiful vision of a San 
Francisco that might be. The gentlemen 
who had got the work done were delighted; 
they congratulated Mr. Burnham upon 
his achievement and thanked him for his 
services; they paid all the expense he had 
incurred; they ordered copies of the re- 
port to be printed for public distribution, 
and they said to the people of San Fran- 
cisco: “Allow us to present to you this 
plan for a greater city. It has been our 
pleasure to save you all the trouble and 
labor and expense of devising it. Here 
it is, complete, with our compliments.” 

The people of San Francisco said “Very 
nice” and “Thank you;” and —the 
next day (literally) the city burned up. 

“How fortunate!” exclaimed the gentle- 
men who had paid the bills, “that we have 
this plan all ready just at this time when 
you have to rebuild anyway. This shows 
you the way to do it right.” 

But the people of San Francisco, 
strangely enough, were not impressed. 
They turned down the Burnham plan 
and turned to on their own plans, and the 
vision of a beautiful and orderly city is still 
a dream. Why? 

The city planners of Seattle thought 
they knew why. So, when their local 


chapter of the American_ Institute of 
Architects and a few choice spirits in the 
Commercial Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce decided that Seattle needed a 
plan for its future growth and a vision for 
its future beauty, they said to one another: 

“Tt will do no good if we devise such 
a plan and present it to the people. That 
would be our plan, not the people’s plan. 
The people must say they want it before 
we get it for them, so that, when they do 
get it, it will be received with interest 
and joy as the realization of a city-wide 
hope.” 

So these men began an agitation. They 
talked city plan to the real estate district 
improvement clubs, to the labor unions, 
to the commercial bodies, to everybody 
they knew and to anybody that would 
listen. Pretty soon the city plan idea 
was in the air everywhere. People were 
asking one another: “How can we get a 
plan for Seattler”’ 

Then the originators of the idea clinched 
their advantage. Seattle has the initia- 
tive and referendum, so they easily per- 
suaded the council, who saw that the 
people were greatly interested in the pro- 
ject, to propose an amendment to the char- 
ter providing for a Municipal Plans Com- 
mission. The aid of the Municipal League 
was enlisted. This organization of 700 
men included much of the best young 
blood in the business and professional life 
of the city. They aided greatly by block- 
ing such counter moves of the opposition 
as proposals to commit the city at once, 
by bond issues, to the location of the site 
of the city hall, the courthouse, and the 
museum of art — buildings that should be 
included in all plans for a civic centre. 

The amendment was voted on at the 
regular city election on March 8, 1910, 
and carried by the biggest majority of 
all charter amendments ever passed in 
Seattle. The demand for the plan had 
been created. 
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The composition of the Municipal Plans 
Commission was designed to foster the 
universal public interest in the enterprise. 
The amendment required that every class 
of citizens be represented, for the com- 
mission was to consist of twenty-one 
members, to be chosen as follows: three 
to be elected from the city council by its 
members; one to be elected from each 
of the following by their respective mem- 
bers — board of public works, county 
commissioners, city board of education 
and the city park commission; and the 
mayor to select one of two nominees to be 
named by mass-meetings of each of the 
following interests — Pacific Northwest 
Society of Civil Engineers, Washington 
State Chapter of American Institute of 
Architects, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle Commercial Club, Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Central Labor Council, 
Seattle Clearing House Association, Seattle 
Bar Association, Seattle Real Estate 
Association, Carpenters’ Union, water- 
front owners, steam railroad companies, 
marine transportation companies, and the 
street railway companies. 

That list included nearly everybody. 
The agitation in these several organiza- 
tions over the nomination of commis- 
sioners kept alive public interest in the 
project. 

Then the people who objected to any 
plan at all took the amendment to the 
courts and fought it out and were finally 
beaten. The uproar they caused gave 
the idea more publicity and crystallized 
a lot of sentiment for it. By the time the 
commission was actually formed and had 
got down to business, everybody in Seattle 
knew what a city plan was, and a big 
majority of them wanted one. 

The amendment required the appoint- 
ment of a non-resident expert to prepare 
the plan. The commission chose Mr. Virgil 
Bogue, an engineer of international fame, 
who had just finished building the Western 
Pacific Railroad and who had begun his 
professional life on the engineering staff of 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, as a pupil of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. He worked 
from September, 1910, to September, 1911, 
and his work was constantly advertised by 
the public meetings of the commission, held 
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bi-weekly. The plan assumes Seattle’s 
growth to 1,000,000 population and pro- 
vides an elaborate scheme for harbor: de- 
velopment, a civiccentre, arterial highways, 
transportation extension, park improve- 
ments, and municipal, decorations for a city 
of that size. It cost $49,614.12 to prepare 
it, and every citizen of Seattle was taxed to 
foot the bill, and knew he was so taxed and 
was (by majority vote) glad of it. It was 
the people’s own plan: they had ordered 
it, and they paid for it. 

And the people also guaranteed the ex- 
penses of publishing 10,c00 copies of the 
plan that have lately been distributed 
at cost throughout the city for their own 
enlightenment. 

Taking for granted that the people will 
officially adopt their plan when they vote 
on it, what will they then have? A com- 
munity vision of the right way to develop 
their city. The ordinance accepting it 
will provide that the plan may be altered 
at any future election, but, unless so 
altered, all future developments shall be 
made in accordance with its terms. In 
other words, it provides a coherent scheme 
of growth, and throws the burden of proof 
on those who at any future time may 
object to any particular part of it, to show 
that such part ought to be altered or 
omitted, whereas, hitherto, the burden 
of proof has been on the city builders 
to show that every step of their plan 
was justified by the exigencies of the 
moment. 

The adoption of the plan does not com- 
mit the city to the expenditure of a 
single cent: it does commit it to an 
orderly and comprehensive development. 
Every step in this development requires 
a bond issue, with its election and con- 
sequent publicity that protects the public 
interest. 

But, whether Seattle accepts or re- 
jects the commission’s report of Mr. 
Bogue’s work, the significant and interest- 
ing and original idea that is noteworthy 
of itself is the democratization of the plan, 
so that it comes up from the people and is 
not handed down to them. Other cities, 
in this and in many other public under- 
takings, may learn a helpful lesson from 
the example of Seattle. 























